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Private View 



Marion Etłlinger photographed this 
zuinning entry , "Elleu on a Ferry " 
for "Prwate View." It was taken outside 
Burlington Harbor. Phołographers are 
irwited to send their own entries 
or write Yermont Life for details. 
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THE ROBB FAMILY FARM 

A Place to Cali Home 

By Donna Fitch 

Photographs by Richard Howard 
















S lowly, steadily, the tractor circles 
the field as the baling machinę reso- 
lutely heaves out hay bales with a metallic 
clank. Every once in a while the man on 
the tractor stands to check his progress. 
It's a hot, sunny day in June — the first 
one in a couple of weeks — and the hay 
must be raked, baled and stacked in the 
barn before night, or before it rains again. 
It's the time of year when Vermont 
farmers spend a lot of time craning their 
necks toward the sky. 

Hermon Robb climbs off the tractor and 
checks the baler. 'Tm retired!" he laughs. 
'Tm not paid help!" And he's right: 
Hermon Robb is "retired." He rises at five 
each moming. He helps with the milking, 
raises the calves, is involved in his Brat- 
tleboro community (especially interested 


in tax relief for farmers), loves to read but 
doesn't have enough time for it. His 
tanned face and almost constant smile (or 
is it a grin?) belie his 72 years. His muscu- 
lar arms are proof he's an active man still 
with hardly a bit of time to spend in a 
rocking chair. 

But most of all it's his unqualified en- 
joyment of life, farming especially, that 
indicates he's probably pretty much the 
same man he was 40 years ago. 

Hermon's directness, recollections of 
the past and his talk about the changes 
he's seen, remind me of the stereotype 
people hołd of Vermonters. But his 
willingness to talk, the open expression 
of his feelings, the smile on his face and 
the tears that still rise in his eyes when he 
speaks of his grandmother, tell me this 


man is no "typical" Vermont farmer — if 
there ever was such a creature. 

I watch Hermon working together with 
his son, Charles, and daughter-in-law, 
Helen. They bought the farm from him in 
1974 and are the fifth generation of Robbs 
to operate it. 

Helen is raking the hay, handling the 
tractor as naturally as Hermon who is bal¬ 
ing. Charles, whose calm and friendly 
manner gives no hint of his strong opin- 
ions, checks the machinery and then is off 
to the barn to see about getting in the 
bales. 

Thinking I've come to the field to watch 
a typical Summer day in the lives of the 
Robb family, I end up driving a large 
truck and talking with the person loading 
bales, a man with a Southern accent who 











show me family pictures, pointing out the 
birdseye mapie woodwork throughout 
the rooms, talking about things she's read 
recently. Thomas, the oldest son, is a 
musie teacher in Scarsdale, New York; 
John works for IBM in Germany; Charles 
is the present owner of the farm; and 
Mary lives in Syracuse, N.Y. and freely 
admits she is a slightly misplaced farm¬ 
er^ daughter. Bertha points out her 13 
grandchildren, never pausing on a name 
or an age, but leaving me confused as to 
who belongs to whom. 

Hermon Robb came to Ames Hill in 
Brattleboro in 1917 with his maternal 
grandparents. His father, Issac, built the 
homestead: the large farmhouse Hermon 
and Bertha live in, the barn, a smali house 
down the road which is now rented and 
the morę modem house, the last one he 
built, where Charles, Helen and their 
three children live. 

Hermon credits Bertha with their being 
able to buy the farm from his parents. She 
had half of the down payment from her 
teaching salary. Hermon had a couple of 
horses but no cash. Bertha's part in the 
farm now is as important as Hermon's, 
and as important as Helen's part with 
Charles who sums it up simply: "Helen 
and I work together." 

Helen, a secretary by profession who 
taught secretarial skills at the high school. 


has worked fuli time on the farm for two 
and a half years ever sińce Charles de- 
cided he needed a hired man but realized 
it would be an impossible expense. Her 
blue eyes look straight into minę and 
reflect her warmth and openness. She 
loves farming and explains, "Charles and 
I have the same interests. We aren't going 
our separate paths." 

It takes a day and a half for Hermon to 
find the time to actually sit and talk to me. 
We finally find a chance by a window in 
the dining room looking out toward the 
barn. We notice Helen and Charles work- 
ing and Hermon talks about the success 
of a couple in managing a farm and work- 
ing together. 

"It depends a lot if the two people are 
headed in the same direction. I think you 
can see what I mean after being here at 
the Robb Farm. They've both got to work 
as a team. How do you think we accumu- 
lated this land? It was a team effort." 

This team effort is readily witnessed as 
a daily part of Helen and Charles' lives. 
Not only in relation to the farm but with 
their other activities; the children, church 
and farm-related organizations to which 
they belong. 

Helen spends the afternoon raking the 
cut hay for her father-in-law to bale, then 
she picks up her son at softball practice, 
helps Charles with the evening milking 


claims to be Helen and Charles' minister. 
A Baptist at that. I don't believe him. A 
Vermont farm family of Baptists? It's true. 

The Robb farm is similar to many in 
Vermont. A dirt road, winding and tree 
lined, leads to it. Rocky slopes are as 
abundant as pasture land and woods. 
The white house, attached by a shed to 
the bam, is surrounded on three sides by 
a large porch displaying bright red 
geraniums. But the Robbs are unique in- 
dividuals whose personalities refuse to 
conform to any singular image. 

From the porch of the house I admire 
the flower garden. It, and the carefully 
weeded rows of the vegetable garden, 
indicate the care and time that Bertha 
Robb, Hermon's wife, has given it. She 
offers me a glass of cold, fresh milk and 
says the flowers do look good considering 
she was unable to spend much time on 
them last Spring because she fell and 
broke her hip. The doctors thought she 
might not be able to walk again, but with 
grit and determination she was back on 
her feet and eventually feeling better than 
before the accident. 

Before she married, Bertha was a 
teacher and after, she raised four chil¬ 
dren. She takes me into the living room to 


The family portrait at ńght says much about the three generations ] 
of Robbs on Ames Hill: they thńve on working and being together. 

At left, Helen and Betsy, enjoy a moment of laughter. i 
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and goes to the house to start supper 
while Charles finishes his chores. Past 
evenings have been spent helping to re- 
paint their church, but tonight supper is 
delayed: milking started past its usual 
time because haying went late into the af- 
ternoon as the family took advantage of 
the good weather. Bedtime is late but it 
will still be rise and shine at five a.m. The 
Robb family simply takes it in stride. 

I rise a while later that next morning, 
giving my eyes an extra half hour to 
open. Mary Christine — Charles and He¬ 
len^ middle child — sleeps soundly in 
the bed beside me. Later, Helen will come 
up from the barn to help the children 
with breakfast and get them ready for 
school. Then they will walk down the 
road and wait for the schoolbus at their 
grandparents' house, leaving their books 
under the big tree in the front yard and 
playing with the kittens before the bus 
I comes. 

I walk through the mist to the barn. 
Hermon offers me a cup of the coffee he 
makes every morning and brings to the 
barn. I've been warned about it, but it 
tastes good and surę does the job of wak- 
ing me up. 

The milkhouse is nearly filled by the 

._ 


new gleaming, stainless Steel bulk tank. 
A bouquet of forget-me-nots sits on the 
window sili. Charles and Hermon are 
obviously proud of the new tank bought 
to hołd their increase in milk. It doesn't 
seem to bother them at all that a wali of 
the milkhouse had to be tom down and 
then built back up just to get the tank in- 
side. 

During milking, among the sounds of 
cows and machines, we discuss the 
changes in farming, out-of-staters, land 
prices and politics. Hermon's grandpa¬ 
rents bought the farm for $900. It is now 
worth $150,000. "You've got quite a 
mark-up there," Hermon chuckles. 

Part of the increase in the value of the 
farm is because of the rise in land prices. 
Brattleboro is only one and a half hours 
from Boston and two hours from 
Hartford. People commute to Brattleboro 
on weekends and in the rush to buy land 
the prices have skyrocketed. (Hermon 
tells me that in this corner of the State 
there are morę absentee landowners than 
full-time residents.) Across the road from 
the Robbs', 60 acres of scrub land — no 
marketable timber, very little road fron- 
tage, no brook and a road only eight 
months of the year — sold for $28,000. 


Hermon adds, "Of course, they spend 
good money here and it does help the 
economy but it also pushes the prices 
up." While Charles isn't as sympathetic, 
Helen reminds him of the land they are 
able to hay from neighbors who are only 
here part of the year. 

For farmers in Brattleboro, some tax re¬ 
lief is available in the form of a tax stabili- 
zation program which Hermon Robb, 
who was a tax accessor for ten years, en- 
couraged town residents to adopt. Under 
the program, one house and farm build- 
ings are included at 25% of their fair mar¬ 
ket value. But this means that non- 
farming people must make up the rest of 
the tax burden. Therefore, Hermon feels 
it is important to have a good relationship 
with non-farming neighbors. "I tell the 
farmers they've got to develop confidence 
and respect with their fellow towns- 
people so they will want you and that 
includes the privilege of coming out and 
hunting and a reasonable use of your 
land." 

I ask him how he feels when he sees 
farmers going out of business. "It's the 
old law of the survival of the fittest" he 
says realistically. And does he think the 
farmers will survive? "Yes! There are 
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several young farmers here who, if I 
wasn't backing my own family, I'd be 
perfectly willing to back." 

At a time when many farms are selling 
out and land prices are making it difficult 
for new farmers to start, the Robb farm is 
a prosperous business. Determination 
and family support are making it possible 
for the Robbs to keep at it. "Production 
Credit said we couldn't make it," says 
Helen proudly. "We have only 50 tillable 
acres out of 300/' But they are making it. 

The Robb farm is one of only five left on 
Ames Hill when there used to be 23. 
"But," says Hermon, "I'd vouch the five 
now make morę milk than all 23 before." 

The Robbs have to keep up on new 
trends in machinery, new developments 
in feed, artificial insemination, milk 
prices and so on. 

The farmer must be an accountant, 
public relations expert, a mechanic, a soil 
scientist, a forester, and perhaps most of 
all, a resource manager. "lt's the man- 
agement factor," Hermon States 
definitely. Charles agrees. 'Tt's a case of 
hard-nosed economics. It's not a big liv- 
ing — never expected it would be. But 
there's morę and morę need for agricul- 
tural products, for protein. The majority 
of people want us to stay. And I think we 
can make it." 

This positive attitude impresses me — 
the Robbs' enthusiasm after so many 
years of the ups and downs of farming. 
How can anyone remain optimistic when 
they've spent a day raking hay only to 
have it rain before it can be baled, when 
drought or too much rain means no hay 
at all, or when a piece of machinery 
breaks down at a critical time. Or what 
about the day in and day out of getting up 
each moming to milk? Don't they ever 
wish those cows could just for one day 
milk themselves? 

Hermon explains the doubts away. "I 
believe our standard of living is compar- 
able to, or better than the average. I'm not 
bragging. Tm willing to work seven days 
a week and work longer hours just to ob- 
tain that better standard of living. Aside 
from the weather and circumstances you 
can't control, in this business you control 
your own destiny. You aren't five miles 
away or 500 miles away at your job. Your 
job is right with your family — and that's 
unique in this day and age." 

"Maybe it's best said this way," says 
Helen. "The kids go with their Dad to the 
fields and woods. The kindergarten 
brings kids out here to see the farm. I 
wouldn't want to bring the kids up any- 
where else. They learn the true value of 
life. It's not the dollar but what God has 
given us." 


Charles feels it's important for his 
children, Charles Jr., Mary Christine and 
Betsy, to have interests and activities 
outside the farm. He is not a man to pro- 
tect his children from other ways of life in 
the hopes that what they don't know of 
the rest of the world will keep them at 
home. But if one of his children decides to 
carry on the family tradition, and Bertha 
sees an interest in farming in one of her 
granddaughters, it'll be fine with the rest 
of the family. 

"There's a tendency for people, not just 
because of the recession we've had in the 
past couple years, to get back to the 
land," says Hermon Robb. "In this area 
people work in the shops, live in the bed- 
room towns, have a little land, a big gar¬ 
den, perhaps a goat or a cow or a pig. It's 
moving back in that direction." 

And that direction is where Hermon 
and Bertha have come from, when farms 
were self-sufficient with a few cows, a 
flock of chickens, mapie sugaring and an 
apple orchard. "Everyone was consid- 
ered behind if they didn't go into the 
Winter with a whole bin of potatoes," 
Hermon remembers. Though there was 
mail delivery six days a week, there was 
no electricity or radio. "We were re- 
moved," Hermon says simply. "We lived 
on a shoestring at first — in fact, a broken 
shoestring." He smiles, remembering. 


"But it's been a good life," Hermon 
reflects. "Tm glad I came along when I 
did. I've seen the transition from one 
lifestyle to another. We've been lucky. 
We never had what they cali real money, 
but we had enough to get the necessities. 

"I don't wear my politics or my religion 
on my sleeve," Hermon says. He doesn't 
have to — his beliefs shine through. His 
religious and political beliefs are solid; he 
doesn't have to talk about them. Hermon 
refers easily to an act of God, an expres- 
sion which is not at all incongruous with 
another one: "They haven't gotten me 
into church yet!" 

And while Helen and Charles' religion 
is morę structured in that they belong to a 
church, their religion simply flows 
through their life. They feel God has 
helped them through the hard times. 

But this doesn't mean they don't take 
credit for their successes or responsibility 
for their mistakes. "You make your own 
luck," says Hermon. And that is reflected 
in the determination the whole family 
demonstrates. 

When I asked about her religious be¬ 
liefs, Bertha Robb looked out toward the 
barn, the houses and the land. Then look- 
ing back at me, she spread her arms wide 
in an embrace of it all. That was her an- 
swer — she found no reason to utter a 
word. c Oo 
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The Old Wbst Church Is Still 
What It Used Tb Be 


Written and photographed 
by Tom Slayton 


I t was a clear, pleasant late-summer 
day, but for Greg Belcher and George 
Morse, the work was far from pleasant. 
They were struggling to install a heavy 
metal beli in the tower of Calais' Old West 
Church. It was an awkward, difficult job. 
But after much pulling and sweating — 
and probably some polite cussing — the 
beli was in place. The job was done in 
1973, and it was the first beli that had ever 
hung in the steeple of the Old West 
Church sińce the building was dedicated 
in 1825. 

Morse and Belcher climbed down from 
the steeple and looked up at their hand- 
iwork. The beli, salvaged that year from 
the closing of the nearby Mapie Corners 
School, hung true and rang elear. 

"Weil," said Morse. "I surę wish we 
had a half-dozen morę of those to do." 
Belcher, startled, asked Morse why in 


heaven's name he was looking for morę 
hard work without pay. 

"Why just think how much we learned 
on that one," said Morse with a smile. 

There's something very typical of the 
Old West Church in that story. For morę 
than 150 years, the elegant old building 
has madę its quiet contribution to the 
learning and community life of Calais. In 
return, Calais residents and others from 
around Central Vermont have donated 
their time and energy to keep the build¬ 
ing trim, clean and in repair. The long re- 
lationship between the Old West Church 
and the community has been a happy 
one. 

It is an anomaly — a church with 
stronger ties to the secular community 
where it is located than to any particular 
religion. 

No one religious denomination has 


ever had exclusive ownership of the 
church. Six religious societies coopera- 
tively raised the $2,005.50 it cost to erect 
the building in 1824. They then shared 
the structure on alternate Sundays 
throughout the year. Since the Univer- 
salists raised the most money (there were 
morę of them in Calais in 1824) they got 
the use of the church 20 Sundays per 
year. Baptists could use the church ten 
Sundays per year, Congregationalists 
nine, Christians six, Freewill Baptists 
four, and Methodists three Sundays. 

Even after the church was no longer 
used for regular services, its inter- 
denominational naturę continued. Wed- 
dings, meetings, and funerals of almost 
every religion have been held there, in 
addition to three non-denominational 
Summer services, a Gospel hymn sing, 
and a Christmas Eve candlelight carol 
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service every year. Concerts and public 
meetings are also held in the building 
regularly, and last Summer, Kału Rin- 
poche, a Tibetan Buddhist lama, gave a 
well-attended public lecture and con- 
ducted two Buddhist ceremonies at the 
church. 

The Old West Church Association, of 
which Greg Belcher is president, allows 
any responsible group or religious or- 
ganization to use the building without 
charge. 

"We are the community and the com- 
munity is us," Belcher says. "It would be 
silly to keep the building renovated and 
not use it." 

The Association is responsible for 
maintenance and repair of the building. 
The church functions as the focus of the 
community's generał interest in spiritual 
matters, rather than as an outlet for any 
particular religion, he said. 

And yet Belcher would be the last to 
deny that there's something special about 
the Old West Church, a quality that goes 
beyond the timbers, mortar, hand- 
wrought nails, and flat-white paint in- 
side. 

When the steeple of the church was 
struck by lightning in 1953 and caught 
fire, people came from miles around to 
help battle the blaze. A weathervane was 
damaged and replaced, but little further 
harm was done. Among those who 
fought the fire were some descendants of 
the settlers who planned and built the 
church. 

"They certainly founded it on a rock. 
It's just as solid as the day they built it," 


Belcher says. "It's a house built on a rock 
without fear." 

The church was, in fact, constructed on 
a rock ledge a few hundred yards south of 
Kent Corners in Calais. Plans for the 
church began in 1823 when the First 
Meeting House Society of Calais was or- 
ganized at the home of Medad Wright. 
Tradition holds that Caleb Curtiss, who 
had formerly lived in Salisbury, Conn., 
drew up plans for the Old West Church 
with memories of the earlier Salisbury 
Meeting House in mind. 

Architects say that while the Calais 
structure is plainer and a bit rougher than 
the Salisbury Meeting House, it could be 
its descendant. In any case, it is an ele¬ 
gant structure, both inside and out, and 
remains a elear testament to the love and 
care with which the early settlers of Calais 
built. The Old West Church's clap- 
boarded white exterior has three doors 
and three tiers of small-paned Windows. 
It is dominated by the three-tiered 
steeple. Inside there are box pews on 
both the first floor and balcony. There is 
no electricity, plumbing, or central heat- 
ing system in the building. The walls are 
painted light blue ("New England reli¬ 
gious blue," as Belcher refers to it), and 
on the wali above the high pulpit are the 
carefully lettered words supplied in the 
late 1880's by the Ladies' Aid Society: 

Remorue Not the Ancient Landmark Which 
Thy Fathers Have Set. 

It now seems most unlikely anyone will 
remove the Old West Church. In addition 
to the care and attention paid it by the as¬ 
sociation which bears its name, the build¬ 


ing is protected by being on the National 
Register of Historie Sites, and it is part of 
the Kent Corners Historie District. The 
Atwater Kent Foundation of Wilmington, 
Delaware has bequeathed a trust fund for 
the church's upkeep, and members of the 
Old West Church Association visit the 
church often and work on it faithfully. It 
remains important to the people of Cen¬ 
tral Vermont. 

"People want to be married in the 
church and have their babies christened 
in the church. I don't know how many 
people have wanted to be buried out of 
that church, and I can't put my finger on 
why," Belcher says. 

"It has a close association with the feel- 
ings of the people around here." 

In any event, the Old West Church, a 
secular church that is something morę 
than a simple meeting house, seems 
likely to be a part of the community life of 
Calais for some time to come. 

Belcher recalled the time a young 
couple from Michigan came in midwinter 
and asked to be married in the church. 
The church was opened, the marriage 
performed, and Belcher took the young 
couple — thoroughly chilled through — 
back to his home and warmed them up 
with food and sherry. Belcher smiled 
reflectively as he told that story. It was 
evident that the memory was pleasant 
and that there are many other similar 
ones associated with the old church. 

"It's a function of the community," he 
said referring to the old building. "The 
thing is, I don't know where the com¬ 
munity stops." 


Katu Rinpoche is photographed giving the 'Refuge Vows of Tibetan 
Buddhism" to about 50 people outside Calais' Old West Church. The church has 
traditionally served as a meeting place for Yermon ters of many religious beliefs. 
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THE MJEEN CITY OF BURLINGTON 


* 



B urlington is Vermont's only real urban area, Vermont's largest city (there are eight 
others, but the next largest in population is Rutland, less than half BurlingtorTs size) 
and Vermont's fastest growing area. It is a city in transition — a city rapidly changing its 
profile. Burlington is still the cultural, educational and financial center of the State but it 
is also becoming a highly contemporary, sophisticated regional center. It is Vermont 
downtown — as downtown as Vermont gets. 

In the foliowing twenty pages, Vermont Life takes a long and close look at Vermont's 
Queen City. Articles include an interview with a futuristic Burlington architect, an affec- 
tionate look at Burlington children at Summer play, a photo-essay on Burlington harbor 
as it was and as it is, and an in-depth appraisal of this city on-the-move. Words and 
photographs will show a side of Vermont that is not immediately imagined when the 
state's name is raised. It is not customary to think of underground shopping malls, 
waterfront condominiums and high rise hotels in connection with the Green Mountain 
State. Most of Vermont's image doesn't readily mesh with massive urban redevelop- 
ment, all-weather parking garages and a sophisticated shoreline. 

But Burlington is Vermont and in some ways, it is the state's very heart. Despite the 
growth and changes, Burlington retains a sense of smallness, of community, of human 
concern. Like much of the rest of the State, Burlington is growing with care and caution. 
And like much of Vermont, Burlington is a place that tempers its development with 
tradition and restraint. 

On the facing page, half a dozen Burlington residents give their thoughts on the futurę 
of their city. The lithograph reprinted above, courtesy of the Shelburne Museum, shows 
the Burlington Harbor in 1858 when the city was alive with growing businesses and 
lakeside growth. The cover photograph shows how much the city has changed in the 
intervening 120 years — and how little. 
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Janet Eno started and manages the Early Learning Day Care Center on Mapie Street. 

"There have been so many changes. I've lived in Burlington all my life and I have 
seen the highs and the lows. Church Street is Burlington. If I want to buy something I 
go to Church Street. I always have. 

There are a lot of new people. There 
used to be many large one-family houses 
but most of these have been turned into 
apartment buildings. Two places on the 
waterfront that used to be eyesores have 
been turned into a restaurant and a bak- 
ery. Burlington will never die. There are 
enough people like me who won't 
change." 


Beri Morrill, a politically and socially conscious Vermonter , bought 
the Pease Grain Company and morued it to its present location on the 
lakefront in 1937 when the area was an industrial section of town. With 
commercial renouation in progress, she risks being zoned out of busi¬ 
ness. 

'The people in charge of redevelopment downtown are dis- 
pladng a lot of people. Low income people have nowhere to go. 
Now it's happening on King Street — people are nervous. They 
want me out so they can build high-rise condominiums and a 
marina on the waterfront. They're interested in turning Bur¬ 
lington into a convention center, not a residential city." 


Ernie Pomerleau, Vice- 
President of the Pomerleau 
Agency, is actwely involved 
in the renowation of down¬ 
town Burlington. 

"There are an exciting 
and incredible number of 
new things being gener- 
ated in Burlington. It is a 
fascinating period of evo- 
lution and growth. There is tremendous vitality. The Merchants 
Bureau, public interest groups. City Hall and Planning Com- 
missions are taking a major role. Aesthetics of the lakę, tourism, 
restoration of downtown have acted as a catalyst." 


Charlie Smith is a member of the Vermont 
House of Represmtatwes and a student at 
Haruard Unwersity. 

"While Burlington is still a personal 
community, the city thrives on its role as 
being an economic and sodal hub of the 
Chittenden suburban region. 

Burlington's night life and cultural life 
flow naturally from the business com¬ 
munity and the unwersity. To keep the 
lively and healthy atmosphere the city 
has — and has always had — we must succeed with the projects to beautify the 
waterfront and develop the Church Street area as a mail and a park. In order to remain 
a community that is attractive for the rest of the suburban region we have to foilow 
through with plans that are now on the drawing board to resolve the traffic flow and 
parking problems. Once these problems are resolved Burlington can expect continued 
patronage from the residents of the suburban communities." 


Ralph Nading Hill, a natwe of Burlington, 
is a senior editor of Vermont Life magazine, 
noted historian and author of many books. 

"Add to Burlington's natural en- 
dowments — Lakę Champlain at its 
doorstep and the Green Mountains in its 
back yard — its Vermont birthright as a 
sensibly smali but vital metropolis that 
has never overgrown its cultural and ar- 
chitectural heritage, and you have a 
northcountry mecca with one of New 
England's, and the country's, choicest 
futures." 



Pat Novotny, a for mer Burlington aldmnan 
and currently a planning commissioner , has 
been instrumental in bringing about the city's 
wa terfron t ren oua tion. 

"Burlington is at a crossroads. We are 
taking steps toward major economic 
growth. Our challenge is to achieve that 
growth while maintaining Burlington^ 
special small-town quality of a close-knit 
community; that is, people who care 
about one another, our downtown, our 
neighborhood and our waterfront." 


Photos by Carolyn Bates 
















An Architect is looking today 
for Burlington's look of tomorrow 

John Andersons Fantasy Collection 

By Madeleine May Kunin 
Photographs by Marion Ettlinger 


F antasy is usually child's play. 

Adults confess to it rarely. But John 
Anderson, a Burlington architect, has at- 
tempted to have an entire city indulge in 
one huge fantasy — to imagine what Bur¬ 
lington could be like, if anything could 
happen — if there were no tax dollars to 
scramble for, no miles of red tape to un- 
ravel, and no public officials to hassle. 

Anderson went about the task of col- 
lecting fantasies as methodically as a cen- 
sus taker. He interviewed people as 
passersby in the Street. He distributed 
some 3,000 questionnaires, organized 
community meetings, worked with chil- 
dren in classrooms, set up fantasy booths 
in shopping centers, and worked with a 
variety of special groups. 

Once the fantasy ideas filtered in, An¬ 
derson, with the help of a smali group of 
friends, used his artistic and architectural 
skills to give form and substance to his in- 
terviewees' imagination. The result is a 
multi-media production of films, slides, 
paintings, graffiti, sketches, slips of paper 
with hand-scrawled ''fantasies," sculp- 
ture and a place called Peep Street. 

Peep Street is a double row of 22 
three-dimensional dioramas. The viewer 
sits and peers at eye level at a series of 
Lilliputian worlds with names like Bubble 
City, Roof Top City, Kid City, Curve City 
and Canal City. 

The show is called "Vision and Fantasy 
in Planning for Burlington Vermont, an 
exhibit of the ideas and dreams that Bur¬ 
lington residents of all ages have about 
the futurę of their city." It is a whimsical, 
funny, wildly imaginative and provoca- 
tive show which has been seen in various 
locations throughout the city. First the 
visitor asks, "What if?" After seeing the 
show, he is forced to ponder, "Why not?" 

Why couldn't Burlington have a com- 
mon with cows grazing on it and a forest 
exuding pine scented air? What about 
having canals, aerial tramways, and tug- 
boats? Could we actually put windmills 
on the roof, carpets on the streets, and 
grow tomatoes under a bubble in 
January? 

To find out how Anderson's Fantasy 
Show was created, we spent four morn- 


ings talking with him. Here is part of the 
dialogue. 

The łheme of your show seems to be the 
word "fantasy." What does that word really 
mean to you ? 

My ideał of fantasy is to free people 
from constraining realities — such as 
political and economic issues — and 
allow their hopes and intuition to come 
out. To fantasize is to come out with a 
feeling about something which is inde¬ 
pendent of knowing a lot. 

The reason that is important to me is 
that so many things are done in the name 
of expertise, knowledge and authority. 
But when you fantasize, there are no ex- 
perts. Your opinion is just as valid as 
anybody else's. It puts the average per¬ 
son — the housewife, the grade school 
kid, the merchant — in the same category 
as the city planner, alderman, or politi- 
dan. 

It's also fun. It's seductive in the sense 
that it's fun to dream. There's something 
lighthearted about the show which is a lot 
morę interesting to the average person 
than going through a lengthy description 
of a town master plan. 

Does fantasy have any practical applications 
in terms of soluing problems for the city of 
Burlington? 

Most Solutions are pretty predictable 
and preconceived. I like to compare Bur¬ 
lington^ Solutions to city problems to a 
pinball machinę. You puli the plunger 
back and the problem comes out in the 
form of a silver bali and the solution 
comes out at the end, after the bali 
bounces off all the bumpers. One bumper 
is a political issue: the next, federal fund- 
ing timetables; and the next, urban funds; 
and finally out comes the solution. 

When you get a fantasy solution, you 
can propose something that has nothing 
to do with federal funding. Somebody 
will say, "That's totally impossible." But 
somebody else may come along and say, 
"Hey, that makes me think that we could 
do this or try that." What comes out at 
the end could be a very logical step that 
nobody would have ever thought of be- 
fore. 

It's good to look at the improbable or 


the fantastic because it may suggest real 
Solutions that otherwise would have been 
by-passed. 

How did you go about putting together the 
fantasy show? 

First I thought of doing something that 
would reflect my own fantasies for Bur¬ 
lington, but then I decided that the show 
should indude the fantasies of as many 
people as possible. That's when it got big 
and I knew I needed a sizable amount of 
money. I went to the Vermont Council on 
the Humanities and Public Issues and got 
a grant for $5,300 and I received $550 
morę from the Vermont Council on the 
Arts. But I had to match that money from 
local people and I went through a long, 
painful process of going to people, foun- 
dations, churches, and businesses and 
hitting the road. 

Wasnt it hard to explain what you were 
trying to do? 

Yes, it was hard. In the beginning 
people would ask, "Why is fantasy rele- 
vant? Look, I want my cash register to 
ring. I want my profits. What does this 
have to do with that?" I was not very 
confident, talking at first about fantasy in 
Burlington. But eventually I got the 
money I needed. 

How did you go about the process of collect- 
ing fantasies and incorporating them into the 
show? 

I learned that fantasy and feelings are 
very hard for people to express. When 
asked about your feelings, the safest 
thing to say is what people expect to hear 
from you and what everybody else is say- 
ing. We propagate the status quo this 
way. There is an edge of terror when you 
talk about fantasies. I had to learn to deal 
with that risk-taking and make it safe for 
people to express themselves. 

From Louise Sunfeather, who worked 
for a counseling service, I learned that 
you have to provide three key things to 
allow people to fantasize. First, you have 
to give them permission and tell them it's 
okay to express feelings. Second, you 
have to provide protection so that they 
don't have to worry about having their 
heads chopped off, run out of a job, or be 
laughed at. You have to make it safe. The 
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Looking through the peep holes, 
Burlingtonians looked into the futurę 
— a futurę fantasized by their neighbors 
and designed by John Anderson. 


third thing you have to provide is po- 
tency or power so that people feel you 
can offer them both permission and pro- 
tection. It's a certain way of coming on, of 
expressing yourself. I used these three 
things with every group I talked to, from 
pre-schoolers to the elderly. 

I would ask people to write down their 
fantasy ideas because that is easier than 
standing up in front of a group and 
speaking. I would ask them what they 
would most like to see happen in Bur¬ 
lington. Then I would collect the answers 
and read them back, with no names 
mentioned. It's a good way of breaking 
the ice. 

Whom did you talk to? 

My main objective was to reach a vari- 
ety of people. And I knew that I wanted 
the result to be a public exhibit; one that 
would circulate in communities rather 
than be in a specific place. The show 
would be fun, colorful, and easily under- 
stood. 

There are several ways we gathered 
fantasies. One was through ąuestion- 
naires, which also became part of the ex- 
hibit. Another, was making projects, 
which is what we did in the schools. Fi- 
nally, there were group discussions and 
community meetings where I collected 




ideas and information. We even set up a 
fantasy booth on Church Street and 
handed out ąuestionnaires. We did the 
same thing at the Ethan Allen shopping 
center in the north end of Burlington. 
That was one way of getting materiał out 
to the people. In all, we distributed some 
3,000 ąuestionnaires and got back 300. 
We tried to summarize the ąuestionnaires 
and find out what the common strains 
were. That's how we put together a lot of 
the exhibits, particularly the Peep shows. 
In the end, we had a fantasy festival in 
downtown Burlington. We had people 
moving through the streets in costumes, 
dressed as high rise buildings, another 
group that represented water, and 
another group was dressed in leaves and 
greenery. All the groups met in City Hall 
park. 

One of the exhibits in the fantasy show that 
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is most popular is Peep Street. How did you 
get the idea for the peep shows? 

The peep shows came about in re- 
sponse to a need. You can't use the same 
old ways of showing things, like draw- 
ings and models, when you're dealing 
with fantasy. The architect's model is 
pretty abstract, a very inefficient way of 
communicating an idea. You're looking 
down on it from the vantage point of a 
bird that is 400 feet in the air. You'll never 
see a building that way. It looks like a toy. 

The things about a peep show is that it 
eliminates all that big scalę reality and 
what you're left with is a world that 
you're in. Your eyes are giving you a 
world inside that box and you're not see- 
ing anything else. The trick is to get 
people believing what they're seeing. 
That's why I added photographs of well 
known people in Burlington, like the 
Mayor, to give the shows a familiar real¬ 
ity. When you look at it, you have to feel, 
"My God, it could be like this." 

I wanted to find new methods of show¬ 
ing things that would be delightful, excit- 
ing, and fuli of surprise. I wanted to show 
that the business of city planning doesn't 
have to be relegated to hearings in a 
stuffy conference rooms. It can be just as 
much fun as going to an amusement 
park, a circus or a penny arcade. 

Your whole eon cep t of combining the disci- 
pline of architecture with the whimsy of fan¬ 
tasy is new to people. How did you evolve 
that? 

I feel like I am re-examining architec¬ 
ture. What is really going on with me 
now is that architecture can grow out of 
people's personalities and ideas. People 
have hopes and dreams and images of 
themselves, and every piece of architec¬ 
ture, in some sense, could be a totally dif- 
ferent expression, because it's a reflection 
of the individual. Through architecture. 



people are trying to make images of 
themselves, physical statements about 
themselves. 

Do you feel that the man or woman on the 
Street can do this , without technical knowl- 
edge? 

It's this whole expert thing that the fan¬ 
tasy show is all about. An architect has a 
certain body of knowledge; he is trained 
to know what good architecture is and he 
has too much of a focus on the idea that 
things have to be designed. But there is a 
lot of beauty in the un-architectural 
world. 

Is there anything distinctioe about Vermont 
oillage architecture? 

There's something beautifully cere¬ 
moniał about the town green. Corning to- 
gether gave people a feeling of security. 
The village organized itself around that 
space, and if you had a monument, you 
put it there. To me, it's a physical expres- 
sion of a spiritual reality. It's also a little 
bit of naturę brought into your village be¬ 
cause the organizing element is a piece of 
natural landscape. Anybody could graze 
their sheep or cows in the Common. 

The village green was a place of repose, 
rest, calm and meditation instead of the 
center of hustle and bustle. 

Do you think that progress may take away 
that special quality from Vermont towns and 
oillages? 

It seems to me that Vermont is an in- 
credibly unique State. There are some 
outstanding land planning polides, and 
we're very sensitive to the natural physi¬ 
cal environment. But somehow, nobody's 
ever thought that Vermont had cities in it. 
There's no kind of urban consciousness in 
Vermont. And what's happening to Bur¬ 
lington is that it's changing from a smali 
comfortable city, into a real big-time city. 
We're making all the moves to re-create 
urban patterns from other places — 
strips, malls, tearing down houses, build¬ 
ing parking garages, making it harder to 
live in downtown Burlington, inereasing 
traffic. People are doing it as fast as they 
can. The style of architecture which is 
emerging now is universal city architec¬ 
ture. 

Maybe on some level, it's okay and has 
to happen. But what we're doing is mak¬ 
ing Burlington like every other urban 
area. But Tve had the feeling that we 
could make Burlington unique. It could 
be a rural-urban city and its ultimate form 
would be as special as the whole State of 
Vermont. Then the urban consciousness 
of the State of Vermont would be as 
unique as its rural consciousness is. Why 
couldn't the natural landscape and the 
man-made landscape be in close proxim- 
ity? 


Is that your fantasy for Burlington, to have 
a rural-urban mix? 

I would rather see the common as the 
core than urban renewal as the core. It 
seems so odd for a Vermont city to have 
a subterranean, air conditioned mail with a 
concrete plaża. It would seem much morę 
consistent with Vermont's past to have a 
common grazing ground as the core. A 
lot of the people said that when they ex- 
pressed their fantasies, it became one of 
the peep shows. 

I guess my ultimate fantasy for Bur¬ 
lington would be to have no cars at all. 
Take the 33 percent of the land that is 
given over to the automobile and let fields 
and parks run through it. Have ski lifts 
carry people around, little busses, leave 
your car outside the city, have boat traffic 
along the lakę. Make Burlington the kind 
of place that nobody else has ever madę. 

My feeling is that Burlington would be- 
come so beautiful that in the end every- 
body would profit because they would 
have something truły original and won- 
derful. It would be great to see a model al- 
ternative emerge. What a beautiful place 
to do it — a smali town on the lakę with 
an incredible natural surrounding. I am 
concerned about keeping the ordinary, 
personal architecture. That's why Church 
Street is really nice. There are so many lit¬ 
tle ideas from different people. The mix 
makes it beautiful. 

Do you still see a role for the architect in 
your fantasy vision, or are you putting your- 
self out of business? 

The standard image of an architect is 
somebody who will add aesthetics to a 
project. This is particularly true in Ver- 
mont where people are used to doing 
things for themselves without expert ad- 
vice. There is a basie mentality here 
which says that "l can make it work." But 
an architect can provide alternatives for 
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people. People already know what they 
want: Fm convinced of that. It's a 
questionable luxury to have an architect 
when all he does is give people his own 
vision. But if an architect can help you 
buy into your own vision, then you can 
really get the best possible thing for your 
money. The result is not aesthetics off the 
top, but an expression of yourself. 

Is that one of the things you tried to elicit in 
the fantasy show? 

What the fantasy show is trying to say 
is; "Look, you count. Your opinion really 
matters. What you feel about this city, 
and what personal images you have to 
yourself in this city, are important." You 
don't have to be an expert to do that. 

Do you want to see some real change in 
Burlington come about as a result of the show? 

People have pressed me for an ultimate 
goal. Implementation is what I hear over 
and over again. One of the goals of the 
project is to add to the planning process, 
to strengthen community awareness. But 
I don't want to be the guy who's going to 
march down to City Hall with a flag and 
make all these changes. I don't want to 
work on that level. I want the project to 
be seen and talked about in whatever way 
it affects people. 

Do you think a fantasy project would work 
in other Vermont communities? 

What Tm most interested in now is see- 
ing that the show travels. Every town in 
Vermont could do this. You could have a 
project where people who live in that 
town express their feelings about their 
own community. It would strengthen 
every town's planning policy. But I 
would like to see other people do that. 
For me, I would like to go on to some- 
thing else. 

Where do you see yourself going? 

The fantasy show helped put me in 
touch with my own feelings and 
emotions and helped me create a per¬ 
sonal breakthrough in architecture. I now 
connect the inner space of people — feel¬ 
ings, hopes, dreams — with the outer 
space of architecture. I am trying to let ar¬ 
chitecture become a physical language of 
emotions and feelings that can be read, 
just like hieroglyphics. It's going beyond 
the visible toward what I cali invisible ar¬ 
chitecture. 

Recently the Unitarian Church called 
me in Burlington and said, we need a 
plan for our futurę, come and work with 
us and fantasize. So I spent three days 
with them working on their dreams and 
trying to take those dreams and make a 
plan for the futurę. It's amazing, and it 
works. That was dynamite. I realized 
then that there is a place for me — a fan¬ 
tasy specialist. 


About John Anderson 

Thirty five-year-old John Anderson 
is a product of the Yale School of Ar¬ 
chitecture, class of 1968, but that cre- 
dential notwithstanding, he does not 
fit the stereotype image of a conserva- 
tive architect. His dress is casual and 
his studio is comfortably cluttered 
with paints, pencils, sketches, posters, 
graffiti and memorabilia. 

Located in a top floor loft on Church 
Street, Anderson looks down on the 
life of Burlington's major thorough- 
fare. The Street below is as much a part 
of his work space as the loft above. 

The vitality of the Street, the hodge- 
podge of architectural styles, is impor- 
tant to him because he believes that 
"architecture can reflect the per- 
sonalities of the people who use it." 

A native of San Diego, who spent his childhood in the midwest and his form- 
ative years traveling around the country, Anderson settled in Burlington in 1971. 
("My van tipped over in Putney and I had to wait for weeks to get it fixed. So I 
found a job in Burlington.") 

He worked as a "real" architect for several Vermont firms and helped design 
the St. Albans Correctional Center. "But I was always pretty frustrated working 
for other people," he explains. "My dad wanted me to be a famous architect, a 
head designer for a big firm, designing high-rise buildings and wearing mod 
suits. I bought into that for a long time, before moving into what Tm doing 
now." 

What Anderson is doing now defies pigeonholing. He is part activist, part art- 
ist, part architect, part builder, and part dreamer. 

The Fantasy Show is a vehicle to incorporate it all. But the idea for the show 
did not spring fuli blown from Anderson's imagination. One of the pivotal proj- 
ects which lead up to it was an architectural design he did to rennovate Cassler's 
Toy Storę in Burlington. Here he discovered that "architecture did not have to be 
that serious. I started talking to Al and Bruce (proprietors of the storę) and asked 
them what they wanted to happen, and they said, 'We sell fun.' Weil, that's 
what we did." 

The result is a colorful toy storę which is fun to be in. Bruce Cassler was 
pleased. Speaking of Anderson, he said, "He created a permanent image of 
what the storę is. He is one of the most creative people I know." 

In addition to Cassler's, Anderson has designed private houses, painted a 
large mural for a shop called "Emerald City of Oz," organized courses and lec- 
tured at the University of Vermont. 

What kind of responses has his work elicited? 

"He's probably a little too far out, but he serves a useful function by providing 
thought and discussion about alternative methods of doing things," says 
William Aswad, chairman of the Burlington Planning Commission. 

"What I liked was that he was attempting to loosen people up and to give their 
ideas validity. What they said mattered." — Mrs. Dorothea Sims, a patron who 
helped Anderson raise funds for the fantasy show. 

"He brought out a lot of things that people had inside of them and were afraid 
to express before. He got people morę interested in our community and got 
people talking to each other." — Gordon Paquette, Mayor of Burlington. 

"Tm happy to see someone like him making living spaces morę human for 
people. I think he will have an impact on where the city is going." — Clark 
Hinsdale, Burlington landlord. 

"A tremendous talent. But how do you make fantasy land fit the everyday 
world we have to live with?" — Eugene Alexander, Burlington architect. 
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Ho w about a cable car on Mapie St. 
from the waterfront to Prospect St.?” 


Common for grazing cows, 
community chicken coops and 
pig pens as garbage disposals.” 


‘‘My fantasy for Burlington is 
for it to look like the country.” 


Keep it a peaceful place! 


BurlingtorTs Futurę Look 
on John Anderson’s 
Peep Street 













BURLINGTON: 


Greylock 

The Do-It-Yourself Camp of South Hero 


By Nancy Means Wright 
Photographs by James Barker 


///°amp Greylock?" I cali out to 
the windburned man unwinding 
his fishing gear from the rear of an an- 
cient pickup. He waves me on over the 
narrow sandbar that splits Lakę Cham- 
plain into two wide wings of water and 
connects the island of South Hero to the 
northwestern Vermont mainland. As I 
drive, a playful breeze dashes my 
windshield with water. The lakę is 
strange and sensitive here by the bar, 
they say, subject to sudden fits of winds 
and plunging waves. The heron on my 
left isn't concerned, though. He stands 
on one reedy leg, at peace inside the lush 
thicket of water plants and swamp oak. 

And then Tm on South Hero, a town of 
Split raił fences, stone houses and is- 
landers still as stubbornly self-reliant, I 
understand, as their hero, Ethan Allen, 
who died Crossing the same (frozen) 
sandbar. I veer off onto a dirt road that 
ends up in a rolling green pasture. 
"Greylock," a handmade sign an- 
nounces. But all I see as I enter the field, 
still wet and gleaming with dew, is a 
great leafy Talking Tree (according to the 
sign) that spreads its feathery branches 
over the meadow like a nesting hen. For a 
moment the silence and the swishing 
grasses mesmerize. Tm adrift on a float- 
ing stage. . . . 

Then back to the east, the sound effects 
begin. A rumbling swells on the wind. 
The Talking Tree quivers at the sound of 
lusty voices. A moment later a yellow bus 
leaps into view. A second bounces on its 
heels. The buses might be giant grass- 
hoppers for all the necks and arms that 
wiggle out the dusty Windows. A blink of 
the eye and the passengers are landed, 
headed for the Talking Tree. Within sec- 
onds, a cluster of boys and girls hang like 
leaves from a massive branch that had 
Split from the trunk. 

The play is on. There is no stage fright. 
Children from the dty of Burlington seem 
very much at home on this hundred acres 
of willowy grasses, clover, and Queen 


Youngsters gather each morning in 
downtown Burlington and are whisked 
away in minutes to Greylock's 
country fantasyland. 
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Anne's lace. Apple trees, red cedar, and 
lilies grow out of a duck pond. There is a 
tiny graveyard of Campbells and Plumbs 
with mossy stones that datę from 1798. 
And 200 yards of shoreline. The whole 
parcel, once part of the post-revolu- 
tionary grants to the Allen brothers and 
the Vermont Militia is now owned by 
the Henry Buermann family. Dr. Buer- 
mann graciously lends the land to the 
camp on condition, Tm told, that the 
natural beauty remains undisturbed, and 
that "what goes up, comes down" at the 
end of each Summer. 

"This might seem frustrating," says 
Camp Director Sally Jacoby. "It means we 
have no real permanence. But then, it 
makes us unique, too, like no other day 
camp. We have to improvise a world with 
our own wits." 

Handlettered signs imagine a brave 
new world: Shakespeare Street, Deep 
Dark Forest, the Drama Tree. A smali 
curly-haired girl — her name is Alison, 
she says — tugs at my sleeve to point out 
the Peace and Quiet Tree. "They got 
boxes and boxes of books and stuff," she 
says, her blue eyes glowing, "and they 
leave you alone with it all!" 

"Greylock has been the best of two 


worlds for me," allows Director Jacoby, 
offspring of a family of YMCA directors, 
who transferred the camp to South Hero 
seven years ago after 40 Summers at the 
Burlington Y. "It's been a regular love af- 
fair," she says. "The islanders open up 
their school and church on stormy days; 
and let us charge supplies. In turn, we 
entertain senior citizens and other 
groups. Last week the whole camp 
paraded drums and flags through town." 

Sally, I discover, is off to a new job in 
Alaska at week's end, but is turning over 
the Directorship "with all confidence" to 
veteran counselor Gary Wright, a young 
high school hockey coach who works in 
the Burlington Y during his off-hours. 
Assisting Gary is an enthusiastic Staff of 
counselors that indude several teenagers 
from the local Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. 

"We like a Staff that's mixed, like the 
campers themselves," says Sally. "For 
instance, we've had all six Anderson 
children over there, and now Barbie is a 
junior counselor." The campers, she ex- 
plains, are all Vermont children, bused in 
each morning from area towns like 
Winooski, Milton, Colchester — "and of 
course the low-income sections of Bur¬ 


lington. Over half are here on a Vermont 
State grant," she says, "but not even the 
Staff knows which ones they are." 

Kids and counselors are gathered now 
under the Talking Tree for opening cere- 
monies. The campers assemble according 
to age groups, whose names reflect the 
times. "In" this year are the Tinies, Ger- 
bils, Panda Bears, Con Boys, and the 
morę sophisticated 11-12 year-old Pits. 
Gary outlines today's activities, which 
the campers will choose. 

Afterward, the gang scrambles off in 
several directions — with a few hanging 
back, of course: "Gary, I can't remember 
what Tm supposed to do first," says shy 
Alison. She is given a pat on the head and 
sent off to Archery. 

"We try to put some fun and imagina- 
tion in their lives," Gary explains, "even 
though we operate on a shoestring. We 
want our counselors enthusiastic, but or- 
ganized. Most of all, they have to really 
love kids. There's no escaping them 
here!" 

In Archery class, our smali friend 
Alison is struggling to puli back a bow 
half again her size. The arrow wobbles 
toward the target. And misses. "It's all 
right, you're getting closer," instructor 
Amanda comforts. She leaves a helper 
with the young Maid Marion and offers a 
tour of her bailiwick, where arrows and 
stands are under repair. "This is a 
make-do sport," she smiles. 

I peer into the Arts and Crafts area 
where the kids are smearing jars and 
faces with paint, then head across the 
meadow to the bali field. On the way I 
pass the Zoo, an abandoned bus that 
houses the camp menagerie including 
Thumper the Rabbit, who munches con- 
tentedly on lettuce a child has brought. 
Animals are an important part of camp, 
Tm told, and the counselors are fuli of 
stories about kids and creatures. 

Like Mikę, for instance, who arrived at 
lunch with a pocketful of worms. Asked 
how they'd survive without nourish- 
ment, he scooped up handfuls of dirt to 
stuff into his pocket. Or Elmer, who came 
shrieking up with five bee stings. He'd 
seen a hive, and marched down to sub- 
due it with rock and stick. Then there was 
the Wild Boar, a kid-loving mongrel who 
chased a skunk away from the lunches, 
and couldn't understand why he was 
suddenly in disgrace. 

All at once the dasses shift, without 
warning. I find myself with a group of 
Panda Bears over by the "coffin," a con- 
verted closet that a counselor ceremoni- 
ously unlocks to reveal cubbyholes con- 
taining bats, balls and shuttlecocks. 
Today it's whiffleball between the South 
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Hero Streakers and the Champlain 
Monsters. But the kids are still talking 
about Friday's gamę of Swamp Bali that 
started quite by accident after a three day 
rain when two kids plunged into a 30- 
yard mud puddle. An impetuous coun- 
selor followed, and soon half the camp, 
dressed in the traditional rainy day trash 
bags, was into the black muck, scram- 
bling for an invisible bali. 

There is no better way to explore the is- 
land, I find, than to follow counselor 
Peter Towle on a naturę walk. We pass 
through a murmuring path of honeybees 
and sweet clover to the wickiup, a primi- 
tive structure built by the kids of 
brushwood and worn canvas: a reminder 
to "use everything and waste nothing." 
This, Peter says, was the law of the Ab- 
naki who hunted and fished this very is- 
land, almost 400 years ago. 

A University of Vermont senior with a 
minor in biology, Peter was surprised to 
find how many area youth are not famil- 
iar with the woods. Determined to open 
up a new horizon, he teaches such survi- 
val skills as how to prepare cattail for 
supper, build a fire with soggy wood, and 
how to tell a malevolent spider from a 
Daddy-long-legs. Under Peter's aegis the 
Greylockers take blindfolded swamp 
walks, and now and then, trips into the 


nearby State wildlife sanctuary, a marshy 
forest of wild rice and silver mapie. 
There, they collect fossils and fungi 
mushrooms to study, and learn to iden- 
tify the wood ducks, terns and ringbilled 
gulls that freąuent the islands. "These 
kids hunger for a break from the every- 
day," Peter says. 

The day is getting hotter, and by third 
period Tm glad to follow the precipitous 
Waterfront Parkway down to the bulletin 
board that warns all Minnows and 
Porpoises to pick up a buddy button be- 
fore plunging in the water. 

And it's hard to resist. Lakę Champlain 
is suddenly there, gleaming, and far 
across are the shimmering Green Moun- 
tains. The campers splash away happily, 
although their thin bodies shiver as they 
emerge. I meet Alison again on the dock, 
where she sits cross-legged in her red 
shorts: "I got poison ivy," she laments. 
Longtime counselor Cindy Green is toss- 
ing out orange lifesavers to a group of 
Polliwogs: "Save me next, Cindy!" they 
all shout. In deeper water, Sue Jaeger, a 
Springfield College graduate who spends 
her whole day on the waterfront, is teach- 
ing the "common sense" skills of how to 
kick, breathe and float. "A lot of these 
kids would never get to swim if it weren 7 t 
for the camp," she says. Sometimes, for a 


special treat, Sue and Cindy take the kids 
back to the Sandbar State Park beach, 
where they get to wadę out over half a 
mile without wetting their chins. 

Other special days, Alison tells me, in- 
clude trips like the one to the Weybridge 
Morgan Horse Farm, or to the nearby Isle 
la Motte. And of course there are frequent 
in-camp revels like Penny Carnival, when 
the kids get to throw wet sponges at the 
counselors, or The Olympics, complete 
with flaming torch and medals for 
everyone. 

I wave goodbye to Alison as she trots 
on down to her favorite Peace and Quiet 
Tree. Up here in the meadow, the Talking 
Tree is laced with kids. Its branches flut- 
ter secrets that jaded grown-ups like my- 
self can no longer fathom. 

Behind, as I climb into my car to leave 
camp, I see a boy over by the softball 
diamond, trotting bases, alone. His arms 
lift high in triumph as he rounds home 
piąte. Down by the Drama Tree, there is 
the soft growling of bears and tigers; and 
somewhere out in the meadow, a voice 
calling — "come back again." 

But all I can see through the rearview 
mirror as I bump down the road toward 
the South Hero sandbar that will lead 
back to my "other" Vermont is the Talk¬ 
ing Tree . . . nodding in the wind. <*>a 


"The Talking Tree" is a favorite gathering spot for Greylock campers and a landmark of the day camp itself. 
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BURLINGTON: 


Sailiny 



By Ralph Nading Hill 
Photographs by Carolyn Bates 




T hirty-one years from now, four 
centuries will have passed sińce 
Samuel de Champlain discovered the 
lakę he named after himself. For the first 
200 years, until steam arrived, wind and 
canvas were indispensable and travelers 
were at the mercy of the elements. They 
would have been hard put to imagine the 
day when people sailed because they 
wanted to, not because they had to. 

In the late 1800s and early in this cen- 
tury the rich engaged in a flurry of sail- 
ing, but scarcely a sail was to be seen by 
the early thirties, most likely because of 
infatuation with the motorboat. The ren- 
aissance began in 1936 when the power 
boat adherents of the Lakę Champlain 
Yacht Club, founded in 1887 as the Bur¬ 
lington Sharpie Club, with sailing, steam, 
and naptha races and headquarters at a 
succession of imposing yacht clubs, de- 
parted with the charter for Allenwood on 
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the east side of Shelburne Bay. 

Whereupon the homeless and dis- 
gruntled prophets of saiłing, called the 
Soreheads, produced a yellow and black 
flag cut from awning strips, moved to 
Malletts Bay, and proclaimed themselves 
the Malletts Bay Boat Club. With a fleet of 
18 Snipes, many of which they built 
themselves, they were soon racing three 
times a week. Nourses of Malletts Bay, 
famous for its wieners, was advertising: 
"Come and have a hot dog and see the 
races." That was how sailing on Lakę 
Champlain got its second wind. 

When Burlington architect William 
Freeman, one of the chief draftsmen of 
the sailing revival, returned from the 
Navy in the Spring of 1946 and raised the 
sails of his cruising boat on Decoration 
Day, nary a sail was to be seen on the 
lakę. Since then the season has expanded 
from early May to late October. 


The skippers face pink skies and smooth 
sailing shortly after the start of 
the Lakę Champlain Race (above). Below, 

Dave Ellis' Epsada in a Malletts Bay Boat Club race. 



















the tinkling of halyards on aluminum 
masts. There are now 1,500 sailboats on 
the lakę, representing an investment of 
perhaps $20 million, and for every boat 
there are two or three sailors. The recent 
arrival of Canadians with expensive 
boats, which they keep on the lakę, has 
added a bilingual character to this armada, 
which comprises almost everything from 
the Star class to 50-foot ocean racers. 

Competition attracts the majority of 
their skippers sińce there are races for all 
of them, with point Systems for cham- 
pions in each class. The Lakę Champlain 
Racing Conference, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the three main yacht clubs, 
oversees the Lakę Champlain Race, the 
climax of the season, in addition to a se- 
ries of four-to-eight-hour day races, and 
longer ones overnight. Some of them 
have historie names and trophies. The 
prize for the Royal Savage Race is a knee 
from the flagship of the first American 
fleet, which ran aground in the desperate 
conflict of 1776 at Valcour Island. The 
Benedict Arnold Race has a sword for a 
trophy, and the winner of the Mac- 
donough Race gets a cannon bali. 

Any salt water tendency to sniff at rac¬ 
ing on a lakę whose shores constrict it to 
twelve miles at its widest, is promptly 
sublimated in Champlain's fickle winds 
and sharp waves. Since the lakę runs 
north and south, alarming seas can pile 
up in 20 or 30 miles of open water, and 
the salt-water sailor finds his hands fuli 
and his psyche assuaged. That Cham- 


Although motorboats and power 
squadrons of yachts were still riding high 
in the late fifties, sailors were gaining a 
confident and aggressive upper hand. In 
1958 Vermont's present governor, Rich¬ 
ard Snelling, among others, decided to 
reactivate the moribund Lakę Champlain 
Yacht Club. Today it flourishes with an 
active calendar and a new clubhouse in a 
cove on the west shore of Shelburne Bay. 
The Commodore's cup, long mislaid in 
the vault of a Burlington bank, passes to 
succeeding helmsmen of the club, while 
the elaborate Ladies Cup, first awarded in 
1888, has been resurrected for the winner 
of the lake's most prestigious annual race, 
in which 80 boats and 500 sailors com- 
pete. 

While the anchorages at Malletts and 
Shelburne Bays are the largest, it would 
be myopic to view a hundred miles of sail- 
ing from there. The Valcour Sailing Club 
on the New York shore is equally vigor- 
ous. All the way from the Canadian bor- 
der to the Narrows, marinas resound to 
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Anyone can take part in the Thursday Night Race 
at Malletts Bay Boat Club (opposite) where the biggest 
boats aren't always the fas test. Above, a bevy of 
Lightnings set sail in the Chiott Regatta. 
Malletts Bay from the air is pictured below. 


plain makes good sailors, fresh water or 
salt, is verified by their performance on 
the Atlantic. A year ago, in the prestigi- 
ous Southern Ocean Racing Circuit, 
Steele Griswold, owner of the Shelburne 
Shipyard, won second in his class with 
his cruising boat Mamę. 

The sailing revival, bordering on 
mania, seems partly rooted in the genes, 
an atavistic urge to pit oneself against the 
sea. A morę mundane explanation would 
be that there is too much going on ashore. 
The human battery is, to mix a metaphor, 
recharged on the lakę. The telephone 
may ring at home but no one is there to 
answer. The disjointed modern family is 
reunited before the mast. And wind 
power does not have to be imported from 
the Middle East. 

j It is unlikely that a brig will again ap- 

pear on the lakę, as in the Battle of 
Plattsburgh, or that a forest of schooner 
z masts, Canada-bound and awaiting a 
z south wind, will again crowd the break- 
x waters. The swinging pendulum has 
brought forth, not Naval or commercial, 
but what promises to be a morę perma- 
nent kind of sailing. 
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THE QUEEN CITY OF BURLINGTON 


Vermont, Downtown 

By Frederick W. Stetson 
Photographs by Carolyn Bates 















































S eated comfortably in the dining 
room at Burlington's new 200-room 
Radisson hotel, I. R. "Rocky" Ranson of 
Montreal looked like a successful de- 
veloper, dressed in a light-colored suit 
and turtle-neck shirt, and he talked like a 
successful developer. He talked about his 
company's work on the city's $20 million 
downtown urban renewal project. "I 
think Burlington Square," he said, refer- 
ring to the project by name, "saved the 
city." 

Whether this is so may be a question 
for dęba te. Less debatable, though, is the 
proposition that the project, with its new 
hotel, three large office buildings, 650-car 
parking garage and 30-store, under¬ 
ground shopping mail, is the most visible 
manifestation of this changing New Eng- 



land city. Not only is the project a focal 
point, it seems to heighten the value of, 
and appreciation for the many century- 
old buildings a short walk away. 

Take a look at the Radisson. Even the 
paved, half-oval driveway, allowing cars 
to disembark passengers in front of its 
large glass doors, is something new for 
this city of 40,000 residents. Although 
ringed by nearly 50 motels, the city has 
no other hotel with a drive-up entrance. 
In fact, the city has only one other opera- 
ting hotel, the Huntington, on St. Paul 
Street. 

Inside, the Radisson has a high-ceil- 
inged lobby with stone floors and modern 
staircases. Guests can swim in a large, 
indoor blue-green pool, surrounded by 
white lawn chairs and large over-hanging 


front industry evolve for most of his 61 
years. 

"My early memories of Burlington," he 
said, "are the lumber yards on the lake- 
front, the coal yards on the lakefront, and 
the economy of the city based on the 
lakefront. The lumber business employed 
all the people, along with the woolen and 
cotton mills in the area. But then oil tanks 
replaced the coal and lumber yards, and 
the cotton and woolen mills closed down. 
Battery Street, the heart of waterfront ac- 
tivity, deteriorated. 

"The housing was gone," the mayor 
continued. "We saw people living in 
houseboats on the lakę back then (before 
World War II). They lived there year 
round. They froze right in, in the winter- 
time. And, then we had a lot of excite- 



The 200-room Radisson Hotel on Lakę Champlain (above) is part 
of a 17-acre downtown master plan. Called "Burlington Square," 
the plan calls for a civic center and residential complexes. 


flower pots, shaped like oversized salad 
bowls. Tali palms and rubber trees fili the 
comers. The bar and pool overlook the 
black, Steel parking garage and the beige 
brick and reflecting glass of the Chitten- 
den Trust Co. building. The other side of 
the hotel faces west toward the widest 
part of 75-mile-long Lakę Champlain. 

If the wind is right outside, a rich, 
earthy smell of processed grain blows off 
the lakefront from the A.D. Pease Grain 
Co., one of the oldest businesses in the 
city. Guests at the glass and Steel Radis¬ 
son may not notice this, but it is detecta- 
ble along Burlington's mostly industrial 
waterfront. Burlington Mayor Gordon 
Paquette, a smiling, affable man who 
grew up in the city, has seen this lake- 


ment on the lakefront because in those 
days they had floating buildings with 
pot-bellied stoves, and they had a skating 
rink down there which they flooded 
every night. We had a lot of ice boating in 
those days on the lakę. There were races 
just about every weekend." 

Did it sound as though the lakę was a 
year-round center of activities? 

"That's what it was and really that's 
been my dream to bring that back to what 
it was, to once again make the lakefront a 
'people place/ " 

Whether the mayor fully realizes his 
dream is another unanswered question, 
but on lower Battery Street, a few min- 
utes away from the hotel, there is a con- 
certed effort underway to restore early 
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waterfront buildings. In effect, this effort 
is making at least part of the lakefront a 
"people place." The result contrasts 
sharply with the Radisson. 

There's the Ice House, a three-story 
warehouse constructed in about 1868 and 
used for storing large ice chunks sawed 
from Lakę Champlain in the Winter. Last 
year, it was restored into an excellent res- 
taurant and office building, retaining 
some of its early character through resto- 
ration of interior stone masonry. Patrons 
can dine there with a view of the water¬ 
front and ferries docking at the Lakę 
Champlain Transportation Co., another 
company with a long history in Bur¬ 
lington. 

Less than a few hundred feet away is 
the Gideon King House, built in 1798 and 
regarded as one of the most historie 
houses in the city. This restored brick 
house is named after Gideon King Jr., 
who earned the name "Admirał of the 
Lakę" because of his thriving early 19th 
century shipping business. At 206 Battery 
Street, is the 1827 Musicant Building, 
carefully restored for office space. Near- 
by, the Old Stone Storę provides office 
space for architect Colin Lindberg, who 
has participated in much of the restora- 
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tion work throughout the Queen City. 

Together, these buildings and the Rad¬ 
isson hotel hardly give a fuli picture of the 
city's diverse architecture and tastes. But 
they do suggest a rangę of directions the 
city is taking as it approaches the 1980s. 

Each day, Burlington — with an excel- 
lent modern airport and nearby Interstate 
highway — is becoming morę and morę 
of a sophisticated, complete urban center, 
serving the interests of thousands from 
across the State and even as far away as 
Montreal, 98 miles to the north. Busloads 
of Canadian shoppers frequently visit 
Burlington, perhaps in part to take ad- 
yantage of lower prices on merchandise. 
The city's population swells to an esti- 
mated 75,000 people during the day, ac- 
cording to Police Chief Robert Abare. 

Aside from having six of the state's 
largest and fastest growing banks, the 
state's largest medical center and many of 
its larger industries, Burlington has the 
University of Vermont and three other 
neighboring colleges. Enrollment at the 
university, including graduate and non- 
degree students, has nearly doubled in 
the past decade, reaching about 10,000. 
At the same time, Burlington^ popula¬ 
tion has remained stable in recent years. 


and even declined in some age groups. 
But greater Burlington, including all of 
Chittenden County, has inereased in 
population from 74,000 in 1970 to morę 
than a 100,000 now. 

Like no other Vermont city, Burlington 
faces the double-edge sword of rapidly 
expanding and competing suburban de- 
velopment and inereasing demands for 
services by residents of the inner city. It is 
for this reason that Mayor Paquette em- 
phasizes the importance of the urban re- 
newal area, and its tax base. Much of 
Burlington is looking with interest at the 
threat of a competing shopping mail in 
nearby Williston. 

If constructed as proposed, the Willis¬ 
ton mail would create an additional 
440,000 square feet of shopping space, 
about equal the entire downtown Bur¬ 
lington district. Burlington^ board of 
aldermen voted to spend $50,000 prepar- 
ing a challenge to the development, an 
unusually strong financial commitment to 
obtain professional witnesses and other 
services needed by the city as it joins de- 
liberations by the State on the project. 

Underpinning Burlington^ present tax 
base, aside from its residents and retail 
businesses, are such industries as the 
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General Electric Co., employing about 
2,000 and manufacturing military arma- 
ment systems; G.S. Blodgett Co., com- 
mercial ovens; Edlund Company, food 
products; The Lane Press, printing; Ver- 
mont Structural Steel, fabricated Steel; 
E.B. and A.C. Whiting Co., plastic 
brushes and broom fibers; and Hayward 
Tyler Pump Co., pumps for the nuclear 
industry. 

Burlington^ insured unemployment 
ratę is consistently the lowest in the State, 
a standing that is likely to continue with 
the completion of a new plant by the Digi¬ 
tal Equipment Corp., a Massachusetts- 
based manufacturer of minicomputers, 
located in nearby South Burlington. 
"We've got a diverse economy," says 
William P. Thompson, president of the 
Lakę Champlain Regional Chamber of 
Commerce. "I don't think we felt the ef- 
fects of the recession at all." 

Despite Burlington's growth, it seems 
to be retaining the milieu of a smali, in- 
formal New England city, a place where 
ordinary citizens can visit with the mayor 
or a bank president on almost any day of 
the week. Younger residents from New 
York, Boston, San Francisco and other 
cities say they are making an ever widen- 
ing circle of friends and that Burlington is 
an easy, open place to do this. "I feel 
morę and morę, as I walk down the 


streets, that I'm going to run into people I 
know," says Nancy Watkins, who moved 
from New York to Burlington and opened 
a dance studio. "Living in Vermont, Pd 
definitely choose to live in Burlington," 
she adds. "What makes it so comfortable 
is there's not anything really extreme 
about it. You can go to East Fairfield, 
Vermont, and come back to Burlington 
and feel as though you're in a city. You 
can go to Boston and come back and feel 
as though you're in a village." 

Many of Burlington^ older residents 
share a sense of a smali community, too. 
A story told by a Church Street gunshop 
owner illustrates the point. Cletus B. 
Walker said he has operated the shop for 
11 years, and he's beginning "to see the 
same people all the time." 

He then described an elderly lady who 
lost her dog several years ago, but felt 
compelled to continue a canine friend- 
ship. She started coming to the gun shop 
intermittently to feed biscuits to WalkePs 
Doberman pinscher. "I don't have any 
idea what her name is," he said. "You 
know, she's been feeding my dog — and I 
don't let just anybody feed my dog — 
probably eight years." 

Yes, Burlington is still an informal city, 
influenced in many ways by the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and its thousands of stu- 
dents. The dominant impression left by 



The remodeled Ice House restaurant, 
opposite, retains its original lakeside 
flavor but the new Burlington Mail, at 
right , is distinctwely modern. Aboue, 
Mayor Gordon Paquette surueys the harbor. 
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Pauline's Kitchen in South Burlington, 
the Cafe Shelbume in Shelburne, the 
Pierre in Colchester. The Rotisserie and 
Pub in South Burlington serves generous 
helpings of excellent seafood all year 
round. The Black Angus in South Bur¬ 
lington and the Sirloin Saloon in Shel¬ 
burne are popular steak houses. Polyne- 
sian and Greek specialties are served at 
the Kohala Mauna in South Burlington 
and the Acropolis in Essex Junction, re- 
spectively. 

As the diversity of these restaurants 
suggests, the greater Burlington com- 
munity is big enough to support a wide 
variety of interests and tastes. This is evi- 
dent in other ways, too. For example, the 
University of Vermont has a well-known 
Summer Shakespeare Festival, offering 
its 20th season of repertory theatre this 
year. 

The Lane Series and Mozart Festival 
attract orchestras, musicians and other 
artists with national reputations. The 
Mozart Festival has featured the New 
York Chamber soloists, with violinists 
and other instrumentalists playing in 
such settings as Burlington Square Mail, 
the Champlain ferry, and the red-brick 
Coach Barn at the tum-of-the-century 
Webb estate in Shelburne. 

A variety of local performers capture 
the interest of Burlingtonians including 
the Pine Island String Band, excellent 
Blue Grass musie; the Dawn Treaders, a 
dance company; the University of Ver- 
mont Chorał Union; the Vermont Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Vermont Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. There is also the Lyric 
Theatre, a popular amateur group that 
performs such productions as "Guys and 
Dolls," and the University of Vermont 
hockey team, which regularly draws 
morę than 3,000 fans to the University 
field house. 

Another example of the city's inereas- 
ing diversity — and perhaps a by-product 
of its downtown redevelopment — is the 
refurbishing of second-story, downtown 
space for agencies, officies, studios and 
shops. There are morę than 270 agencies 
in Chittenden County according to Ray 
Jacoby, executive director of the United 
Community Services. The Origanum 
Natural Foods shop at 81 Main Street is a 
good example of one rangę of tastes. The 
storę is filled with barrels, sacks, and 
herbs and seeds in large amber-colored 
jars. A bulletin board provides a virtual 
encyclopedia of city life — it announces 
the following: 

"A Country Dance With The Arm and 
Hammer String Band;" an antinuclear 
rally, — "Radiation Destroys;" "Tai Chi" 
dance classes; a "free rabbit;" "The 


pedestrians walking down the city's busy 
streets is not of flashy skirts and suits and 
ties. It's of young people, aged 15 to 30, 
dressed in blue jeans, loose-fitting shirts 
or cotton dresses. 

Vickie Wood, a native of High Point, 
N.C., who works at a casual clothes storę 
on lower Church Street, probably speaks 
for other young people when she says, "I 
wouldn't want to live in a city where I 
had to put on six-inch platforms and do 
up my hair to go buy a skirt." (The tele- 
phone directory does list 32 hairdressers 
in greater Burlington, though.) 

There are an incredible number of 


places to eat in and around the city — at 
least 120 within a 15-minute drive of the 
downtown area. Restaurants rangę from 
fast food outlets such as McDonald's and 
Kentucky Fried Chicken to the dozens of 
intriguing spots with offerings to suit a 
variety of tastes. 

One spot that is a favorite with young 
people is the Fresh Ground Coffee 
House. It has rough floors and tables, in- 
formal cafeteria-style food with home- 
cooked flavor and, as the name suggests, 
good coffee. 

There are restaurants nearby which 
offer good French food, including 





































School House," ("where creative learning 
happens"); "The Orpheus Piano Festi- 
val;" the '"Burlington Massage Center;" 
"Yoga Classes;" "A Holestic Therapy 
Conference;" "The Ocean of Love and 
Mercy Regional Seminar;" "Reflexology" 
("message of the feet"); and "A Breath of 
Fresh Air Under the Stars" (astrology). 

That's only part of it. The University of 
Vermont's Church Street Center at the 
renovated Ethan Allen Firehouse has of- 
fered hundreds of courses for community 
residents, including bookbinding, draw- 
ing, painting, interior decorating, ballet, 
chair caning, smali animal care, stone 
masonry and a course in getting along 
with yourself. Morę traditional programs 
are offered by Burlington's Adult Educa- 
tion Program, the University of Vermont, 
Trinity, Champlain and St. MichaePs col- 
leges. 


Despite Burlington's reputation as an 
attractive diverse, progressive, university 
city, it is not without growing pains. 
There is an increase in vandalism (al- 
though no morę dramatic than in other 
cities of similar size); there is no perma- 
nent library, and only an antiąuated au- 
ditorium. There is a shortage of low- 
income family housing, an out-migration 
of young families, some lingeririg bitter- 
ness about the displacement of families 
caused by urban renewal and traffic 
which already exceeds levels not ex- 
pected to occur until 1985. Finally, there 
is continuing debate about the course of 
the city's futurę directions. 

Fiow best to hołd down vandalism, re- 
tain young families and continue to im- 
prove the city's downtown vitality are 
some of the questions Burlington faces. 
"It appears to me there's something of an 


identity crisis going on," says John An¬ 
derson, a young architect who madę an 
extensive study of the people's attitudes 
and fantasies about the dty (see page 12). 

Hilton Wick, president of the Chitten- 
den Trust Co., regards the completion of 
the Interstate in the 1960s and the attrac- 
tion of International Business Machines 
to the area in 1957 as two key turning 
points in the city's economic develop- 
ment. But, he said, IBM was not wel- 
comed by all directors of the Greater Bur¬ 
lington Industrial Corp., the agency lead- 
ing the region's development efforts. 

Some directors opposed the new com¬ 
pany and resigned from the GBIC board, 
believing, Wick said, "if you brought in 
big business it would increase wages 
which was contrary to the best interests 
of the business community." That at- 
titude has changed, though, and GBIC 


Largely due to the presence of 
the Uniuersity of Vermont 
campus (Ira Allen Chapel at 
right), Burlington is sometimes 
described as a city for young 
people. But the young are 
staying put, and raising their 
own families in the Queen City. 
















competes intensely to attract new indus- 
try to the area. 

A controversial proposal that will have 
a significant impact on the city's down- 
town is to convert parts of upper Church 
Street, the heart of the city's commercial 
activity, to a pedestrian mail. Although 
the proposal has the endorsement of the 
city leadership, Clark Schoettle, a State 
architectural historian who lives in Bur¬ 
lington, would prefer to see the project 
proceed slowly. 

He notes that many of Church Street's 
historie buildings provide examples of di- 
verse architecture: The pyramid roof and 
diagonally placed Windows of the Mason¬ 
ie Tempie; the French chateau-like spires 
on the Abemethy Building; the Italian 
influence on the Beverly Pearl building 
with its ornamented cast-iron lintels; and 
the oval-topped Windows of the old 
Howard Opera House, now Magrams' 
clothing storę. He cautions against any 
mail proposal that might involve the fac- 
ing of these buildings. 

"I think anything they do to change the 
buildings permanently is very danger- 
ous," he says. "They're fooling around 
with something that has evolved over 150 
years. It's kind of like you're playing with 
history." 

Mayor Paquette is optimistic about the 
city's downtown development and its fu¬ 
turę. As the city grows, he says, it can still 
retain its character and a sense of close- 
ness in its neighborhoods, in the Old 
North End, in the Lakeside Avenue area, 
a mile or so south of the downtown area 
and it can benefit from the people's "will- 
ingness to serve." 

"Weil," the mayor says "as I get 
around the city, I think people are excited 


about what's going on. But, still they're 
only five minutes away from a nice quiet 
home. You can't says this about Mon¬ 
treal. You can't say this about Boston. 
You can't say this about many cities." 

The mayor thinks Burlington^ resi- 
dents are enthusiastic about what's going 
on: "I think they start adding up their 
blessings." he says, adding, "Our people 
are a mobile people, too. One time, when 
we lived in Burlington, we never left Bur¬ 
lington, so we didn't know what was 
going on over on the other side of the 
fence. But now our people are getting to 
the other side of the fence and, when 
they do so, they're in a hurry to get back. 
I think, morę than ever, they realize what 
they have. They realize they have the best 
medical facilities in the country; they 
realize they have a good educational sys¬ 
tem, that we have colleges close-by. They 
realize they have reereation right in their 
own backyard. They realize . . . why, it's 
all here." 




The hisłońc Unitarian Church and the 
futuństic St. Pauls Episcopal 
Church show part of Burlington's 
impresswe architectural dwersity. 
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Glaucoma, Hypertension and Hearing 

The Lions y Share 


through the eye-holes and twisting dials. 

Somehow the marvelous device uses a 
painless puff of air against each staring 
eyeball to measure the pressure inside, 
toting up a reading in illuminated, orange 
numerals in a little window. Ain't tech- 



By J. Duncan Campbell 
Photographs by John Hubbard 


T he pretty volunteer was looking 
at me ąuestioningly as I strained to 
hear the next faint high-pitched beep in 
the left earphone. The sound seemed to 
fade away into an infinitely mysterious — 
and somehow frightening — distance. A 
certain irritation swept me. "Dammit!" I 
thought, "Why doesn't the girl turn up 
the volume so I can hear?" Then the 
stupid inconsistency of that madę me 
smile at myself. After all, she was testing 
my hearing. 

Did I hear the next beep? Hesitatingly I 
raised my right index finger, feeling that 
perhaps I was cheating. The young lady 
smiled at me and said, "Maybe we'd bet- 
ter try that again." That time the beeps 
faded away — so far, far away. I sud- 
denly had a vision of my wife's face, with 
the mouth sweetly curved into a smali — 
and yet triumphant — smile, perhaps of 
superiority. "My Lord, Helen might be 
right about my hearing," I thought rue- 
fully. Older married couples, in the clas- 
sical situation, keep accusing each other 
of mumbling — or of not being able to 
hear. 

The volunteer worker motioned that 
we were finished. As I took off the ear- 
phones she said with a carefully level 
tonę, "Yes, they will probably advise 
your doctor that you are developing a 
slight deficiency in your left ear." 

I had to admit to myself how often I 
had been shouting to Helen, "Wait! I 
can't hear you when the water's run- 
ning!" There would be morę of those 
cliches in our futurę. A least, her hearing 
still seemed excellent. Oh well, it was a 
long time off, so I grinned, shrugged, 
stood up and took a deep breath, looking 
out the smali window of the trailer into 
the lovely sunny July afternoon on the vil- 
lage green in Middlebury. 

"What the heck," I thought. "We 
senior citizens are the wave of the futurę 
and we are pretty tough. I may be old but 
three of us Rotarians are a match for a 
Lion any day." 

I squeezed out the narrow door of the 
hearing-test room into the long front 


portion of the trailer, to continue watch- 
ing the busy scene. My own blood pres¬ 
sure had tested Iow as usual — ("My, you 
are relaxed!") and my eyes showed no 
sign of the onset of glaucoma. 

Here was the wife of the current presi- 
dent of the Middlebury Lions club, a reg- 
istered nurse, giving freely of her time 
and expertise, taking blood pressures. 
Next to her was a local Lion who was an 
ophthalmologist, warmly welcoming 
each visitor, explaining the machinę and 
showing how it operates, then peering 


nology grand? 

My friends among the Lions in Ben- 
nington had been telling me about their 
dual program. The clubs in Vermont and 
New Hampshire were cooperating. The 
State of Vermont had never provided a 
rural outreach service testing for hearing 
loss, high blood pressure and glaucoma 
throughout the State and the Lions had 
decided to take over the problem. This ef- 
fort was in addition to their regular serv- 
ice of providing eye glasses to those with 
sight difficulties. 

The Vermont Lions gave money for the 
van to the State, which ran the program 
for two years. Then, facing budget cuts, 
the State returned the vans and the Lions 
assumed the fuli operation. 

At the same time, they were helping 
high school boys in the two States by en- 


Ready for a fuli day of testing, Middlebury Lions President Bert Demarais and his wife Mary, 
a nurse, join hundreds of other Lions throughout Yermont in the huge uolunteer effort. 
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couraging the growth of the fastest and 
most exciting gamę in the world — futbol. 

Futbol, of course, is the world gamę, 
played with the feet, (not that strange 
thing they play in the United States 
where they mostly use hands, only occa- 
sionally kicking a weird, pointed-oval 
bladder). 

By the time I drove to Middlebury to 
see the Lions' medical-testing van in op- 
eration I was already aware that some- 
thing called the "Twin State Soccer Cup 
Gamę" had risen like a moon rocket in 
prestige and importance in northern New 
England. 

As I drove around town I was im- 
pressed by a long colorful banner adver- 
tising the gamę, stretching across the 
main Street leading into the square. Also, 
I had seen posters placed in Stores by the 
Lions, in Bennington, and I realized that 
the clubs had been at work up and down 
the lengths of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. 

So, having finished talking to every- 
body at the van, I said goodbye and 
found my way out to the Middlebury Col¬ 
lege athletic fields to watch the two soccer 
squads practice. That was Thursday; the 
gamę would be on Saturday, July 30. 

It is impossible to assemble star players 
from schools all over a State for enough 
practice time together to weld them into a 
smooth-working machinę madę up of 
individual experts who also know the 
special skills and idiosyncrasies of their 
teammates. But these players were work- 
ing at it. The Vermonters were going 
through a basie goal-kicking drill at one 
end of a field, the New Hampshirites 
practicing deft passes at the other. 

I met Brian Sly, soccer coach at Har- 
wood Union High School in South Dux- 
bury, Vermont, on loan from England for 
a year. With four Vermont coaches and 
trainers to help him prepare the Green 
Mountain boys, he was outnumbered, so 
he took a constant ribbing. 

In baseball, of course, the action of 
throwing the bali from the pitcher's 
mound is called the "pitch." But in Eng¬ 
land the field is the "pitch." The Ameri- 
cans were incensed about this, when Sly 
referred to the "soccer pitch." How can 
you throw a soccer bali over home piąte? 
They explained this immediately to me. I 
looked at Sly and kept my face as straight 
as I could as I said, "Yeah, and he calls a 
truck a lorry and says it bums petrol — 
what can you do?" 

Sly hunched one shoulder with a smile 
and said, "Of course." Everybody glared 
at him as long as they could before break- 
ing into grins. Not very long. 

Although I had watched many high 


school and college soccer games, I had 
nevertheless taken the precaution to 
make undercover arrangements to have 
an advisor with me at this particular 
match — a former player at Middlebury 
not accidentally named Stuart Duncan 
Campbell, a sort of relation of minę. 

On Saturday it rained in sheets. Un- 
brellas and slickers were the order of the 
day. I met many friends among the Lions 
at the gate, all with dripping hair and 
faces. We were invited to sit high in the 
stand under the one smali section that 
was roofed. Oh joy! 

From that perch we looked down on 
the unlikely green of the field, the color¬ 
ful crowd in the opposite bleachers, the 
glistening wet trees of the college campus 
with glimpses of grey stone buildings, 
and beyond, forested foothills blocking a 
view of Lakę Champlain. 

Stuart and I stood up for most of the 
gamę near where Govemor and Mrs. 
Richard Snelling were sitting. The gov- 
ernor loudly admitted that he loved it but 
knew little about soccer, being a foot¬ 
ball player himself. (Sitting behind his 
broad shoulders, my wife commented 
audibly for his benefit that she was glad 
she wasn't at the movies. "Thanks a lot," 
he said, and his wife Barbara laughed and 
commiserated.) 

Everybody including Govemor Mel- 
drim Thomson of New Hampshire glee- 
fully enlightened Mr. Snelling about 
what was happening down below. Stuart 
occasionally glanced past my face when 
he was answering my questions. I sup- 
pose he caught the govemor's eye morę 
than once. 


Gradually the rain tapered off and then 
— lo and behold — the sun came out. I 
was so happy for those poor Lions that I 
said so to Ed Lauzon, a good friend from 
Bennington, former Lions district gov- 
ernor and at the time of the gamę, presi- 
dent of the Soccer Association. He peered 
at me with an owlish smirk and intoned 
with meaningful emphasis, "Now Dun¬ 
can, you know that God always takes 
care of the Lions." 

My grandchildren, a boy who is four 
and a girl of seven, sat right in front of the 
two govemors, out in the rain so as not to 
take up VIP seats. They were compara- 
tively good, to my amazement and my 
wife's huge relief. Apparently they found 
the gamę absorbing. On the wet grass the 
players did much sliding, tumbling and 
somersaulting. The delighted giggles 
from the kids kept the govemors' parties 
in a festive State of mind. 

Vermont won. The score was typical of 
soccer, at 2 to 1. Stuart was taken by the 
high level of play on both sides. "Look at 
that, look at thatl" he would mutter to me 
urgently, as long downfield advances 
would be madę with adept passing, 
heart-stoppingly agile feints and sudden 
reverses, incredibly accurate directional 
head shots and spectacular dives at the 
goal mouth. 

The first Vermont score was an unfor- 
tunate shot which bounced weakly in, 
from the back of a New Hampshire 
player. But the winning goal was a beaut. 
The New Hampshire goalie came trotting 
menacingly straight forward as he should 
have, to cut down the possible angles, to 
meet the lone Yermonter who was sud- 
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denly free from the crowd and who came 
running fuli tilt at him with the bali. It 
was an all-out charge which was very 
difficult for the attacker to be surę about, 
in fuli long stride, pressed close behind 
by opponents. 

At the critical moment the left foot 
came down beside the bali, nudging it 
neatly to the right. Then the right foot in 
fuli forward swing booted it with a tre- 
mendous thump, just wide enough so the 
oncoming goalie had no chance at it 
whatever. Straight and true, waist high, 
the bali zinged into the center of the 
empty goal, rebounding with slingshot 
force from the cords. The goalie madę a 
sad little helpless waving motion with 
both hands. 

After the gamę I found the Lions from 
both States still hard at work, taking 
down ropes and stanchions, picking up 
programs, counting stacks of greenbacks 
in the cab of a truck, cleaning up the 
kitchen in the refreshment trailer, getting 
ready to move the medical van, (which 
was at the gamę as an exhibit) to the next 
town, and giving each other a constant 
stream of high-level, backhanded and 
happy verbal abuse in the manner of sern¬ 
ice club men the world o'er. They are 
fond of each other, these Lions, and they 
are doing a good job that so badly needs 
to be done. 

I shook many hands. I complimented 
each man, and responded with my 
groans, laughter and pretended fury 
when those who knew me madę invidi- 
ous comparisons between Lions and 
Rotarians — particularly me. 

'Tm snowed to death I admitted, over 


and over. "This is the greatest." My heart 
was singing. I had never seen a service 
club project conceived to help so many. 
The money from the gamę receipts and 
ancillary items like the big fat program 
crammed with ads from both States, cov- 
ers the expenses for the vehicles, gas, oil, 
maintainance and costly medical equip- 
ment. 

Yet the volunteers are helping in a 
richly rewarding direct action, aiding 
many people who could not afford to 
have the three important health checks. 
The doctors told me that the expectable 
percentage of conditions requiring fur- 
ther investigation and treatment turn up. 

Simultaneously the high school teach- 
ers and coaches have been provided with 
a "big event" for their players to dream 
about when they fali exhausted into their 
beds at night. Think of it! To practice so 
well that you would be selected to join 
the all-star team, to play in front of 
thousands\ 

The remarkable financial results of the 
1977 gamę — in spite of the rain — were 
publicized in October, and again I was all 
aglow. Lions Soccer Association presi- 
dent Donald F. Fletcher, of Woodstock, 
presented a check for $7,500 to Larry 
Simino of Vergennes, Vermont Lions 
District Governor, as the first disburse- 
ment of what was expected to be morę 
than $ 10,000 just for Vermont, with a 
similar amount going to New Hampshire. 

Then Thomas Bluto, this year's chair- 
man of the testing van program, an- 
nounced plans for a new $50,000 van, to 
allow for expansion of the health screen- 
ing services. The Lions had provided free 


screening to 11,000 Vermonters during 
the year. 

Larry Simino publicly explained that 
the previous narrow van, (in which I met 
my futurę!) was actually a converted rec- 
reational trailer which, as the scope of the 
program grew, became inadequate. The 
new van will be designed and built from 
the ground up to Lions specifications. 
"After running the program for four 
years," Bluto said, "we have all agreed on 
exactly what we need and the new unit 
will have it all." 

And those balmy summer days won't 
be the only ones for the van to tour the 
State. It is hoped that the new one can 
operate from March 15 to November 15, 
about three months longer. 

Since that great soccer gamę, every 
time I meet Lions around Bennington, I 
smile to myself and wonder if I should 
make them laugh by cupping my left 
hand behind that ear and pretending that 
I can't hear them when they start picking 
on me. 

And I think back to the evening after 
the gamę when my wonderful wife Helen 
was in the kitchen running water into the 
reverberating stainless Steel sink. By then 
I had told her about the official confirma- 
tion of what we had long suspected about 
my hearing, and she had patted me com- 
fortingly on the shoulder. 

Still — thoughtlessly — I had spoken to 
her in a normal tonę of voice from the 
nearby dining room. 

"What?" she called. 

There was a brief pause as she turned 
off the water. Then we both laughed de- 
lightedly. Oh well. 
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but also to the Lions' oolunteer 
testing program for glaucoma (below), 
hypertension and hearing loss. 








West WindsorTdwnship, 
Today ., 


By Mary Beardsley Fenn 
Phołographs by Ava Emerson 
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Children file by Town Hall and gather on a hill 
aboue the Albert Bridge Elementary School, opposite 
page. On this page are West Windsor citizens Teddy 
Stockwell and daughter Amy, Warner Corliss and his dog, 
"Cappieand Farmer Ray Spackman, below, with 
his young neighbor Ricky Cloud. 




T he silhouettes and shadows of 
Ascutney mountain shift and change 
as many of West Windsor's six hundred 
residents savor their own special view of 
the lone and friendly mountain. Their 
houses and barns are scattered along the 
few miles of hard-top highway and along 
over 40 miles of narrow gravel roads that 
wind through the hills — hills which have 
changed over the years from towering 
dank forests and swamps to rocky pas- 


tures cropped clean by thousands of graz- 
ing sheep. 

As West Windsor has also developed 
through an ever changing process, many 
of the smali dairy farmers have sold much 
of their land and left the area or turned to 
other work. Only five of these farmers are 
still shipping milk. Brush is closing in on 
many unused pastures. Forests are creep- 
ing back across the land while ski trails 
cut open designs on the face of the moun¬ 


tain and a well-groomed tale processing 
plant gives evidence of new industry. 

But the town is not just land, vegeta- 
tion, buildings, animals and ski trails. 
The town is also the people who live in its 
boundaries — self-reliant, independent 
people — many of whom have settled 
here because of the land. The Banisters, 
Hales, Hammonds and Hastings have 
been here for generations. Others have 
come, stayed a while and moved on. 








































Some of the local citizenry are newcomers 
who were glad to get away from the pres- 
sures of urban life. 

Brownsville, the only village in the 
township today, is a cluster of homes and 
other buildings close by Route 44, be- 
tween Windsor and Reading. Return 
Brown stamped his name on the West 
Windsor post-village in 1832. It was he 
who built the imposing seven-chimneyed 
red brick "Brownsville Hotel" at the 
junction of the roads. The relatively new 
generał storę is a central and convenient 
stopping place for picking up the news- 
paper, having a soda or filling up the gas 
tank. Almost everything a person needs 
is sold there, from snuff to sweatshirts, 
pencils to pork-chops. 

On a Summer weekday morning there 
is little to be seen going on in the village. 
There is no activity around the gleaming 
white Methodist church or the smali red 


Liza Parker, below, has worked on the Broumsuille 
hean suppers for 40 years and Ovis Harrington, 
at left, was postmistress for as many years. Leigh and 
Evelyn Bannister are from afamily that traces early 
roots in town. Below, Jeff Henderson enjoying an 
empty barn and the Broumsuille generał storę. 
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brick library. The one car parked by Story 
Memoriał Town Hall suggests that Town 
Clerk, Polly Ouelette, is at her desk. 
Three young boys are playing bali on an 
otherwise quiet schoolyard. The local 
Gleaner Grange Hall is closed tight; a 
sign on the front porch reminds passers- 
by of bean suppers on Saturday nights. A 
pick-up truck draws to the curb in front of 
a slate-blue house at the end of the village 
where a sign "Brownsville, Vermont, 
Post Office" identifies the two east rooms 
on the ground floor. Behind the houses, 
lines of wash flap softly in the warm 
breezes. Jersey cows graze on the hill 
above the town while Gidgy Kenyon 
stands near a table in his yard piled with 
freshly picked corn. 

The tranquility of the Summer day be- 
lies the unseen but purposeful activity of 
many townspeople. They are "doers." 
They feel a sense of responsibility and 
pride in one of the smaller towns in the 
State. Many of these people have known 
each other and worked together for a 
lifetime. They know the heights of fun 
and laughter together as well as the 
human bitter taste of disagreements and 
discord. They understand and respect the 
right of privacy of those who prefer to 
keep to themselves. 

For those who are active in the affairs of 
West Windsor or just want to keep 
abreast of what is going on, the Parent- 
Teachers Association's yearly calendar is 
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a remarkable guide. Ali the regular or- 
ganizational meetings for the year are 
listed; Volunteer Fire Department, 
Gleaner Grange, Home Demonstration, 
"P.M.," Parent-Teachers Assodation, 
Selectmen, Zoning Board, Nursery- 
Kindergarten Co-op and the Historical 
Society annual meeting; the Grange card 
parties, Brownsville Youth Assodation, 
Moonlighters Snowmobile Club and 
School Board. Birthdays and wedding 
anniversaries of practically everyone in 
town are induded on the calendar. 

Nonę of these groups would function 
were it not for interested concerned 
people, plenty of whom are always found 
in and around the Grange hall on Satur- 
days during July and August. Au- 
tomobiles from many different States 
parked along Route 44 in the late after- 
noons and evenings are proof of the 
drawing power of West Windsor cooks. 
The Methodist ladies did so well with 


Many townspeople belieue the West 
Windsor Volunteer Fire Department is the 
most important organization 
in town. 


their first bean suppers in 1935 when they 
raised money to repair the church roof, at 
25(J: a piąte, that they have been serving 
beans ever sińce. Pea, yellow-eye and 
kidney beans have been responsible for 
financing many local projects ever sińce. 
(See Vermont Life, Autumn 1973.) 

But pies were the culinary climax to 
Bicentennial Community Feasts celebrat- 
ing the end of the 1976 and 1977 growing 
seasons. Each year on an appointed Sun- 
day about 400 friends and neighbors 
gathered midday around long tables 
under a huge green and white striped 
tent by the school. Together they bowed 
their heads in prayer and raised their 
voices in hymns of thanksgiving before 
digging into the heaping platters of home 
roasted turkeys, dressing, gravy and 
bowls of steaming vegetables — all grown 


in West Windsor gardens, prepared by 
West Windsor cooks. 

This Summer anyone driving through 
Brownsville may notice men of the local 
Volunteer Fire Department working with 
hammers, saws and lumber as they en- 
large their functional and well-kept build- 
ing. Residents and second-homeowners 
alike gave generously toward this much 
needed addition. The volunteer firemen 
are a highly respected group of men who 
not only fight fires but annually check 
and clean chimneys (on request) as a 
special fire-prevention service. 

In late Summer, as smoke from a lone 
chimney rises in the cool evening air, one 
may gazę across old mowings and pas- 
tures and know the beauty of the folding 
hills. But only by living and participating 
in the life of the community can one truły 
feel the essence of pride and fellowship 
which is very much part of this one, smali 
Yermont town. 
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One Summer 
With the Dorset Players 

By Sandra Stillman Gartner 
Photographs by Hanson Carroll 


W aves of applause washed warmly 
over us as we held hands tightly 
and took our finał bows during the last 
curtain cali. My teeth were clenched into 
a smile to keep me from crying. This 
show — the entire season — helping to 
create a magical moment, was over for 
me. Pia, my character in the premiere of 
"Mark's Place" at the Dorset Playhouse 
was being retired. Some other year, at 
another theatre, she would have her rein- 
carnation, but her birth was a one-time 
thrill for me and could never be dupli- 
cated. 

For four Summers prior to my stock 
debut with the Harlequin Ltd. Theatre, I 
had sat on the other side of the footlights, 
wearing the thankless title of "drama crit- 
ic" for a Vermont newspaper. Not a typi- 
cal member of the audience, I journeyed 
from one Green Mountain theatre to the 
next, pad and pencil in hand, making 
nearly illegible notes in the dark. 

One season, after reviewing the musi¬ 


cal "Godspell" for the third time in four 
weeks, I decided I wanted to act on the 
stage rather than write about other per- 
formers. Another two years passed be- 
fore I had the opportunity to audition for 
the Harlequin company (originally 
known as the Caravan Theatre, because 
for years they performed Winters in 
North Carolina and Summers in Ver- 
mont). Fred Carmichael and his bride- 
to-be, Patricia Wyn Rosę came to Dorset in 
1949, when according to Carmichael, the 
town consisted of little morę than the 
Colburn House, the bank and the Dorset 
Inn. 

For 27 years, the Carmichaels pro- 
duced, directed and acted in the plays at 
Dorset, including 22 full-length plays, 
written by Fred. 

In 1975, the Carmichaels retired as pro- 
ducers, and the Summer season became 
the responsibility of John and Jill Charles, 
a young couple who first came to Dorset 
in 1967. I auditioned twice for them and 


my readings went well. I found out sev- 
eral months later, that the part of Pia was 
minę. It was seven years sińce I had last 
performed in Summer stock, and I was 
thrilled. 

My husband shared my enthusiasm 
because he has always been supportive of 
my acting career. In addition to being a 
lawyer and a musician, Allen is also co- 
owner of a Rutland building supplies 
company. And although he's reluctant to 
admit it, Allen and I performed together 
in "You're a Good Man, Charlie Brown." 
He madę an adorable Linus, with a blan- 
ket in tow and a thumb in his mouth. 

Finally, the first day of our two-week 
rehearsal period for "Mark's Place" ar- 
rived. The house where the resident 
company stayed appeared unusually 
quiet for a day in which rehearsal was 
scheduled to begin. I rang the doorbell 
timidly and a sleepy young lady re- 
sponded, dressed in a blue nightgown 
with a dishrag drapped over one arm. 
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"Rehearsal?" she said. "We had a cast 
party last night and our cali isn't until 2 
p.m. Didn't anyone tell you about the 
change in time?" 

No, I hadn't been informed. My con- 
tract as a guest artist read: "Be at the 
theatre no later than 9:30 a.m.," I had 
kept my part of the agreement. 

I spent my "free" hours until the first 
reading, watching half-awake members 
of the company emerge from their co- 
coons in the old colonial house, and shar- 
ing coffee with John Charles at a restau- 
rant near the theatre. 

The restaurant was located on Rte. 30, 
between Dorset and Manchester, and 
was across the Street from a magnificent 
quarry. On weekends, members of the 
company who weren't in rehearsal, 
would spend hours swimming in the 


cold, elear water of the old marble minę. 

John was delighted to be eating out and 
away from his usual task of preparing 
breakfast for 20 people. While we talked, 
a tali, well-groomed gentleman joined us 
and gave us his opinion of how rehersals 
were going. When he left, I asked John if 
this was a common practice among 
theatre goers in Dorset. 

He replied, "There is a core group of 
about 15 patrons who have supported 
Summer theatre sińce it began in the for- 
ties. We really consider them part of our 
company, so I value what they have to 
say." 

Two o'clock finally arrived and I settled 
into a well-worn, wing chair in the living 
room for the first rehearsal in the com¬ 
pany house. Jill Charles, the director, was 
perched in one of the overstuffed chairs 


across the room. "We are about to em- 
bark on an exciting experience," she said. 
"Ali of you are creating the roles for the 
very first time. I want you to keep this 
excitement within you from now until 
closing night." 

What she didn't mention about the 
new play were the frustrations, anger, 
and uncertainty surę to arise. We worked 
through this play morę diligently than 
any production I had been part of during 
my ten years of acting experience. Scene 
by scene we discussed the characters and 
their motivations. Does the dialogue 
work? Is the moment real? What is the 
humorous part? 

"Mark's Place," was also a new experi- 
ence for author Joan Vatsek of Dorset. 
Best known for her short stories and fea- 
ture articles, the three-act comedy was 
Vatsek's first try at playwriting. When I 
first met Joan she shook hands with me 
and said, "You're just what I imagined 
Pia would look like." I think every actor 
hopes for that one time when someone 
says, "you're just what we were looking 
for," and I was grateful to Joan. 

During rehearsals, the author sat 
quietly by and listened to our plea for dif- 
ferent words. With incredible composure, 
she went off to her typewriter and 
brought us fresh speeches to try. Often 
her first instinct had been right, and we 
sheepishly went back to the original 
script. 

"Mark's Place" centers around a young 
professor, who, after having ended a 
six-year relationship with one woman, is 
bombarded in quick succession with the 
attention of three others. Pia literally ar- 
rives on his doorstep. She is a student of 
Mark's and has been in love with him for 
four years. The other two women are a 
downstairs neighbor named Casey 
Stengel and a guru follower named Gopi 
(alias Betsy). 

The rehearsals were held in the base- 
ment of a nearby church when it rained, 
and on the spacious lawn of the company 
house when the sun was shining. When 
we weren't needed for a scene, we sat 
soaking up sun while we went over our 
lines. 

Mealtime was a surprise and a delight. 
During most productions I had become 
pale and thin, but this didn't happen at 
the Dorset Playhouse. Jesse and Greta, 
the cooks, created unbelievable, thick 
soups and light pastries to warm and ex- 
pand our stomachs. One day at lunch, 
someone stood up and shouted, "The 
count is 120 and the pool is open." Paper 
and pencils were passed around and we 
reached in our pockets for dollar bills. 

We were betting on how many people 




















'Take me, l’m yours!' purrs the character Pia, played by 
author Sandra Gartner. She is photographed aborue with 
leading man Francois DeLaGiroday and at left with director 
Jill Charles and the playioright Joan Yatsek. 


would fili the house for the Saturday 
night performance. The person closest to 
the correct total would win the pool. I en- 
tered my guess several times during the 
runs of the last two shows, but never won 
a cent. 

I learned other theatrical rituals as the 
play progressed. An actor must never 
mention any lines from "Hamlet" nor 
whistle a tune in the dressing room. If 
some one breaks these rules, he has to go 
out of the room, turn around three times 
and swear. 

In the past, I have always fallen madly 
in love with the leading man, which has 
included film work with James Earl Jones, 
Henry Winkler and John Travolta. How- 
ever, during the rehearsal period for 
"Mark's Place," there were moments 
when I thought Franęois and I would kill 
each other. 

Our very first scene together would not 
work, no matter what we tried. After one 
frustrating day I tried to logically discuss 
our problem. 

"Franęois, I have to talk with you," I 
said. 

"Okay, let's talk," he answered, and 
stood waiting for me to begin. "Not 
here," I insisted and practically dragged 
him into a dark alcove of the church 
basement, while the director and Fran- 
ęois' girlfriend looked on, bewildered. 

But instead of talking, I broke into 
tears. When my sobs had subsided, we 
did discuss our problem, and discovered 
that we genuinely liked and respected 
each other as actors and friends. Our 
difficulty existed only within the scene. 
Finally, the scene did click, and it turned 
out to be one of the most humorous mo¬ 
ments of the show. 

As opening night approached, our re- 
hearsals would run until 1 a.m. and I 
would luli myself to sleep by going over 
the lines in my head. Allen and I had 
rented a room from a woman in Dorset, 
and we visited with each other briefly in 
the morning, before he took off for work 
in Rutland. 

When doing a new play there is extra 
reason to be nervous. You never know 
what really works until it is performed be¬ 
fore an audience, and each audience is 
unique. On opening night, the audience 
is unreal — they laugh at everything. A 
Friday night house usually is dead and 
Saturday night people come to the 
theatre high from food and drink. 

The actual test of the play comes during 
the second week, when the morę /7 typi- 
cal" audience fills the house. But the in- 
tensity of opening night can never be 
matched. As an ex-reviewer, I also had 
the reality to face that I would be judged 


by the critics, probably morę severely 
than the others. But those thoughts sub¬ 
sided when the flowers, candy and tele- 
grams filled our dressing room tables. 

On opening night, I went over my 
lines, while wandering through the scene 
shop, took several deep breaths near the 
light booth, and waited for my cue be- 
hind Mark's apartment "door." The stage 
manager rang the buzzer, Mark opened 
the door, and I was on; "Pm here, I'm 
yours!" With those four words, Pia was 
born. I relaxed immediately and stayed 
calm for the rest of the run of the show. 

When the curtain closed for the last 
time on "Mark's Place," there was no in¬ 
stant celebration. The set had to be 
struck, props returned, the dressing 
rooms cleaned and the stage repainted for 
the Dorset Players, a community group 
who owned the 50-year-old, barn board 
building and used the theatre during the 
year. 


As I washed dishes in the cold water of 
the rustic kitchen, I thought back to when 
the first Summer theatre group had come 
to Dorset during the 1920s. They had 
been a rowdy bunch, I had been told, 
with "loose ways" who left debris from 
nightly parties on the playhouse lawn. 

The Carmichaels came and stayed for 
almost three decades, establishing a last- 
ing friendship with the village, that the 
Charleses were helping to perpetuate. 

I dried my hands on the stiff carpen- 
ter's apron, shut off the lights and went 
to say my goodbyes to the cast. We 
hugged each other and promised to 
write, but I knew it would be the last time 
I would see many of them. We drove off 
into the dark back to Rutland and I snug- 
gled close to Allen, trying to fight off the 
inevitable let-down that comes with the 
end of a show. The cool, fali air began to 
stir the changing leaves and I said a silent 
farewell to Pia and to Summer. 
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I drove 800 MILES to Bread Loaf Moun- 
tain, two children in tow, because it 
was time to reaffirm my marriage to Ver- 
mont, to renew the vows by living there, 
however briefly. And it was time to in- 
dulge in just thinking — why not about 
books? 

Since I wanted my young daughters to 
smell the New England woods when they 
awoke, as well as all through the night, a 
farm vacation was the perfect solution for 
them. For me, the Bread Loaf Writers' 
Conference proved to be the ideał combi- 


The 


nation of locale and literaturę — moun- 
tain seclusion, where talk about writing 
goes on non-stop for 12 days. 

Bother the 800 miles. Others came 
farther. 

In mid-August, 230 earnest pilgrim 
writers convene on the Bread Loaf cam¬ 
pus of Middlebury College, as they have 
sińce 1926, to confirm their beliefs and 
quell nagging doubts about the products 
of their minds and pencils, the paper 
children of their hearts. 

To darify the system, and the protocol. 



Bread Loaf 
Experience 

By Gretchen Haller Pearson 
Photographs by Eric Borg 

























for conference members who arrive at the 
mountain in a fog, Bread Loaf is de- 
scribed as "a self-contained community 
committed to hearing and making talk 
about writing: a 14-member teaching 
Staff; administrative Staff of eight; guests 
of the conference; 13 writers on Fellow- 
ships who have had at least one book 
published; 13 on tuition scholarship, who 
may not have had a book published but 
who have appeared in periodicals; 24 
young men and women on working 
scholarships in the dining room; about 
100 contributors, who bring a manuscript 
for criticism; and about 100 auditors who 
do not bring manuscripts, but who par- 
ticipate in a 11 conference activities." 

The program consists of lectures and 
panel discussions by the Staff on writing 
as a craft, discussions, workshops, lec¬ 
tures or panels on writing as a trade 
(usually conducted by visitors or guests), 
individual conferences between the Staff 
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Tranquil settings, good company and great atłention to the 
written word are the hallmarks of the Bread Loaf Writers ' Conference 
held each Summer at the auxiliary campus outside Middlebury. 


















and contributors; and readings or talks by 
the Staff on subjects of a generał naturę. 
Evening readings by the Staff are open to 
the surrounding community. 

It feels like coming home; a perfect mix 
of balsam air and rocky streams high 
above cares, muddlings and rush, with 
the mitigated seclusion of dormitory life 
among adults of all ages who take their 
joy in writing and reading. It is not sur- 
prising to hear the conference referred to 
as "summer camp for adults." 

But if the practical purpose of attending 
the Bread Loaf Writers' Conference is to 
help us grow as writers, we are not led 
cautiously to the edge of the pool. We are 
thrown in. 

"Whatever you believe, is true; what- 
ever you don't believe, needs work." 
Novelist John Irving's literary rule of 
thumb is inflexible. 

"It doesn't tell me anything," short 
story writer Stanley Elkin complains 
about one conference member's autistic, 
child-like plot with no language or obvi- 
ous purpose. Then he grumbles, "Don't 
send me notes; we're not pen pals." 

"This story rambles. You forget which 
end of the court has the basketball net," 
John Gardner chides after an impromptu 
exercise is read in his workshop. 

"This poem wants to take its time, to 


move morę leisurely," conference direc- 
tor Robert Pack advises a hasty young 
poet, unsure of his creation's pace. 

John Frederick Nims nimbly defines a 
poet's work as "shenanigans in the 
lingo," and Geoffrey Wolff confesses that 
the creative source he draws upon is "the 
great good luck of having what the world 
regards as an unhappy childhood." 

But childhood is not always such an 
unhappy place. At one time or another 
we all return to that haven, whether it is 
to relive the past, to realign the sonnet, 
review the principles of fiction, or cure an 
ailing manuscript. Bread Loaf is an edu- 
cation, and we make ourselves children 
again to come here and learn. 

Bread Loaf is a place where one comes 
to let out all the literary "inklings" (to 
borrow Geoffrey Wolff's newest title) that 
have stirred within, while looking for 
another soul to share them with, to 
confirm them. Rather like an instant 
sorority or fraternity, here at Bread Loaf 
we are all friends. The ensuing din that 
results from this instant revelation can be 
deafening in the dining hall, between lec- 
tures, or late into the night. We are in 
community, and here on the mountain, 
we are private at the same time. 

Bread Loaf serves well as both a haven 
and a smelting forge. Rambling Yictorian 


buildings look a bit smug with their prim 
yellow paint and dainty railings. The 
campus is as aloof from civilization as 
anyone could hope. Its closest links are 
the Ripton General Storę, seven miles to 
the West, and Hancock, on the Eastern 
side of the mountain. Forests and farms 
mind their own business in between, and 
tourists seldom, if ever, encroach. 

The forge effect comes into play during 
the first week of the conference, when 
Staff members lecture long hours on 
poetry, novel, short story, writing for 
children, and a smattering of non-fiction, 
mostly biography. 

At a point in the 12-day ordeal, usually 
after the first three or four days of intense 
"getting to know you," some flee to the 
brighter lights of Middlebury's after- 
hours haunts. A few who want morę 
practicum and less "smali talk" (the 
"What do you write?" "Have you pub- 
lished?" "Do you teach?" routine is mer- 
ciless, but obligatory, for it seems that 
every person on the mountain has some- 
thing to say that is worth hearing, and 
furthermore, says it well), even pack up 
and go home. 

But the majority give the nether 
world's devil his due and yirtually fly 
back up the mountain, past the Frost 
memoriał trial and wayside woods stop, 
to the deceptive serenity of the Bread 
Loaf plateau. 

There, conversation between lectures 
and readings sticks amazingly close to the 
subject. Craggy poet Mark Strand says, 

"for some, the less said about the way we 
do things, the better," but the lectures 
press on — and everybody listens. 

During the second week it is the con- 
tributors' turn. Problem poems and prose 
are distributed the night before a work¬ 
shop, and much of it is read conscien- 
tiously. Then the knives go to work. But 
in fact, the workshop attitude is mainly 
one of tender surgery, mending or 
transplanting. Often it is the anonymous 
author who reveals himself at the end of a 
session with a "Thank you for caring 
enough to criticize so well." 

Bread Loaf stresses constructive crit- 
icism, and the spirit of community is truły 
so great that very seldom does a group 
wound one of its own. This is one essence 
of why writers are here: we have a prob¬ 
lem manuscript. Help us fix it, or show us 
a direction. We'll do the fixing — and, 
thanks. 

Amazingly tough, these writers. 

"Make a notę of it — this is the new 
Bread Loaf! It's a vast improyement over 
the old Bread Loaf." Staff Assistant | 
Connie Stapleton's red curls vibrate 
when she talks, especially when she 
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radiates her delight in the this year's con- 
ference, comparing it with previous 
years. 

It's because of Bob and Sandy," (con- 
ference director Robert Pack and admin- 
istrative director Edward "Sandy" Mar¬ 
tin), Connie explains. "The conference 
isn't a cult of personalities anymore. 
There are fewer 'groupies.' It's gone back 
to being a marvelous learning experience. 
I came to the fullest, most versatile con¬ 
ference in the country for direction in 
writing, and I got it." 

Poet-director Robert Pack, who teaches 
at Middlebury College, is also credited 
with making the Staff morę accessible to 
conference members by removing the 
Staff table from the dining room. The re- 
sulting democratic blend includes staff 
children, and seems to serve the 
business-with-pleasure atmosphere morę 
comfortably. 

Because of her job as combination li- 
brarian and den mother, Connie Staple- 
ton can say, "Some people try to escape 
in the library and go upstairs to write. But 
Sandy comes in and chases them out. No 
one is allowed to write while they're 
here." 

If that's not an uncommon problem at 
writers' conferences, given the intense 
daylong and nighttime Schedule, it cer- 
tainly makes for an explosive potential. 
When a close-knit community experi- 
ences such rarified air and conversation, 
and discovers the everyday distance be- 
tween language and reality dissolved, 
then, as Martin puts it, "At Bread Loaf 
most people find that they are quite liter- 
ally beside themselves." 

Exhaustion is setting in. Despite Mar¬ 
tini assurance that the unyielding rain is 
the "first here in the second half of Au¬ 
gust in five years," clouds persist in 
bumping their foreheads on the long, fiat 
Bread Loaf summit. The conviction that 
the world is plunged into an early, icy 
Fali no longer commands the hearty 
comaraderie of the first ten days. 

Fewer lectures are attended, though 
Fellows' readings have their loyal corps. 
Roommates once giddy with the uncanny 
recognition they first found in each other, 
as if they had been assigned to the same 
room by astrological admonition, can be 
seen in singles or new societies, like 
Siamese twins severed. The enthusiastic 
dictum to "sit at a new table every meal" 
wavers, and there is a corresponding 
drop in mealtime enrollment and overall 
hubbub. It is possible to hear your 
neighbor at dinner and to speak without 
shouting. The candlelight seems morę 
appropriate. 

There is one noticeable lack at Bread 


Loaf which could alleviate the tension: 
when words fail, it is comforting to hear 
musie. But that isn't possible. Radios, 
televisions and any other noise-making 
devices are banned. 

At first, the loss is negligible — but as 
the days tick on, deprivation of the sister 
muse causes withdrawal symptoms. 
Some counteract them by donning black 
leather jackets and gathering in the barn 
to sing 1950s-style harmonies with Bread 
Loaf Fellow, "Disco Joe" DiPrisco; or 
huddling by the fireplace to intone newer 
folk-rock favorites — so new that only the 
college student waiters know all the 
words. Others try to listen, undisturbed, 
to classical records in the Blue Parlor. 

Muted tones trickle under the door 
from one conference member's room. It's 
Herman Ward, surreptitiously playing 
his practice violin. 

Flimsy satisfaction, at best. 

At one time, musie and theater were 
included in the conference program. Now 
there isn't enough time to go around to all 
the arts, so those who long to sing a 
chorus from Carmen, recite a soliloquy 
from Shakespeare, knuckle clay or wield 
a paint brush, must either hołd their 
breaths or sit on their hands. 

The finał reading of the conference will 
be given by John Gardner and tired con¬ 


ference members wonder: can he top all 
of the authors there? 

Gardner's instinct for just the right 
touch takes over. What better way to 
usher out the conference than with a 
rousing Irish nuisance song, composed 
by Gardner and sung by him, Nancy 
Willard and Hilma Wolitzer? 

Stunned members, expecting words 
from Olympus, consult with each other to 
be surę this last gesture is appropriate. 
Indeed, an evening of levity is approved, 
and this Bread Loaf conference makes its 
mark as the most congenial session in re- 
cent memory. 

Packing up the morning after, we mar- 
vel that everyone came together so 
quickly, with a "shock of recognition." It 
hasnT been an insecure, neurotic clinging 
for identity, but rather a genuine joy in 
caring for others, madę easier by similar 
interests — a maturę realization that all 
the erudition in academe has no rele- 
vance without caring for other human be- 
ings, particularly compatible human be- 
ings. 

It is also the sympathetic realization 
that the bear in the woods is always 
there, across the stream, down the moun- 
tain, home, and that we've done our best 
to enjoy the company while it lasted. We 
scatter our separate ways, singing. e-Oo 








UPATTIC: 

Ikirmnted by 
Curtis & Dunning 

By Ellison and Frank Lieberman 




O n April 27th, 1789, the Rev. Nathan 
Perkins of Hartford, Connecticut, 
set out to preach the Gospel to the "New 
Settlements" in Vermont. He kept a jour- 
nal and for the comfortably well-off Per¬ 
kins it was clearly a terrible experience: 
"Far absent in ye wilderness — all alone 
— among log huts — people nasty — 
poor — low-lived — indelicate — and 
miserable cooks." 

There's morę to it and it's not all that 
bad but if indeed this was the condition of 
life in Vermont it is surprising to learn 
that by around 1810 there were no fewer 
than 25 clockmakers working in various 
towns in the new State. They were mostly 
young and recently apprenticed to 
clockmakers in Connecticut or Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

While not among the earliest of the 
clockmakers to come to Vermont (Jonas 
Park was probably the first, setting up 
shop in 1785 in Bennington), Lemuel 
Curtis of Burlington is acknowledged to 
have madę some of the finest clocks ever 
produced in this country. 

Bom in Massachusetts in 1790, Lemuel 
was related by marriage to the well- 
known clockmakers Simon and Aaron 
Willard. Given the tradition of family 
apprenticeship it seems almost certain 
that young Curtis learned clockmaking 
from his uncles in Roxbury. 

In 1811 when he was just 21 years old, 
Curtis began working in Concord, Mass., 
as a clock and watchmaker and three 
years later married Mary Abbot, of Con¬ 
cord. Besides clocks and watches he ad- 
vertised that he sold silver tableware, 
watch chains, gold jewelry and other 


such merchandise, and also needed two 
journeyman clockmakers. One of those 
who responded was, in all likelihood, 
Joseph N. Dunning, then 16 years old, 
who subsequently became Curtis's part¬ 
ner. 

In 1816, while still in Concord, Curtis 
was granted a patent for "an improved 
timepiece." Just what it was will probably 
never be known for surę sińce the draw- 
ings were lost in a fire in the U.S. Patent 
Office. But Ralph Nading Hill, in an arti- 
cle about Curtis, thinks it must have been 
for the "girandole" clock, Curtis's unique 
contribution to the art of clockmaking, 
and an adaptation of the banjo clock for 
which his Uncle Simon had been granted 
a patent in 1802. 

"The girandole," Hill writes, "so-called 
because the pendulum box was patterned 
after the round girandole mirrors that 
were in fashion from 1810 to 1830, was in 
form a dramatic departure from the stan¬ 
dard banjo. Surmounted by a carved and 
gilded eagle with outspread or folded 
wings, its carefully painted face was 
framed in a brass bezel to which often 
were affixed a series of gilded brass balls. 
These were repeated in wood around the 
pine pendulum box. . . . 

"The vestigial wali bracket which Cur¬ 
tis always attached to his finer clocks 
formed for the girandole a base of finely 
carved acanthus leaves. Reverse paint- 
ings of mythological or patriotic scenes on 
the convex lower glass, and of eagle and 
shield, scroll or other designs on the 
waist panel, presented a pleasant contrast 
to the gilded pine bracket, while the 
graceful brass sidearms relieved the angu- 
larity of the tali narrow mahogany case 
outlined in ropę turning. They were 
signed on the slightly convex iron dial or 
on the center glass but never, as in the 
case of the Willards, on the tablet of the 
pendulum box. They may be marked L. 
Curtis; L.Curtis, Patent; Warranted by L. 
Curtis, or Curtis & Dunning." 

It is not elear just when Curtis and 
Dunning left Concord and came to Bur¬ 
lington, but in the Spring of 1821 they 
advertised that they had fitted up "com- 
modious rooms" and would manufacture 
all kinds of eight-day brass clocks, repair 


and sell watches, jewelry, silver table¬ 
ware, gold beads, thimbles, etc. 

The partners madę many types of 
clocks besides the girandoles; banjo and 
lyre clocks, grandfather clocks, and sim- 
pler wali clocks, suitable for banks and 
churches. In the mid 1820s they adver- 
tised eight-day timepieces with mahog¬ 
any or gilt cases from 23 to 35 dollars 
each. How much either man contributed 
to making any one clock is impossible to 
determine. Like most clockmakers of 
their time the partners designed the 
clocks and madę the individual brass or 
Steel parts of the works by hand, but the 
cases were usually madę by a local 
cabinetmaker, then given to other arti- 
sans who added the ornamentation and 
painting as needed or ordered. 

In typical family tradition LemueLs 
three brothers worked with him; Samuel 
sent many girandole dials from his dec- 
orators' shop in Boston, while Benjamin, 
assisted by the youngest brother, Charles, 
was responsible for much of the finely 
painted ornamentation. After working 
with brother Sam for ten years in Boston, 
Benjamin worked in Burlington for two 
years, then moved to New York City. In 
due course Charles became a well-known 
portrait painter. 

Curtis and Dunning's partnership 
lasted until 1832 when, for reasons we do 
not know, it was dissolved. Financial 
problems may well have been the root of 
the trouble, in this case probably caused 
by the flood of cheap clocks manufac- 
tured by Chauncey Jerome in Connec¬ 
ticut. He had designed a smali shelf clock 
that could be mass-produced, with a 
brass one-day movement madę by 
machines he invented. Thousands of 
these clocks were sold in this country and 
thousands morę exported to Britain. By 
the mid 1840s Jerome's clocks cost only 
five dollars. Because of their Iow price 
Jerome's clocks were at least partially re¬ 
sponsible for the financial failure of many 
clockmakers like Lemuel Curtis and 
Joseph Dunning. Sadly, these two men 
who produced timepieces of such high 
quality and beautiful workmanship were 
destined to end their careers in bank- 
ruptcy — victims of the times. 

Sources: A Narrative of a Tour through the State 
of Vermont by the Rev. Nathan Perkins of 
Hartford. Charles E. Tuttle Co., Inc., Rut- 
land, Vermont, 1964. 

Vermont Clock and Watchmakers, Siloersmiths and 
Jewelers, 1778-1878, by Lilian Baker Carlisle. 
Published by the author, Burlington, Ver- 
mont, 1970. 

'The Clockmaker of Vermont," by Ralph Nad¬ 
ing Hill, Vermont Life Magazine, Autumn 
1966. 
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Theyre Battling Again at Bennington 


Written and photographed by MaRJORIE RyeRSON Costumed Hessian and British soldiers 

linę up for a multiple cannon salute in 
this battle re-enactment. The Redcoat below 
either loves, or hates, being photographed. 


O ne hazy Saturday last August 13th, 
10,000 American fans swarmed 
over the highways and meadows of Ben¬ 
nington. Thousands of cups of coke were 
consumed. Thousands of feet ached. 
Thousands upon thousands of rolls of 
Kodak film clicked through Instamatics 
and Nikons, Brownies and Hasselblads. 
Fast food counters in downtown Ben¬ 
nington took an hour to fili a chili dog 
order. The free food linę in the V.A. park 
stretched for many hundreds of yards, 
and moved like a tank in mud. TV crews, 
the press, the curious, bus loads of 
school-age children, all crowded to the 
front edges of roped off areas. Ben¬ 
nington was under seige. The Battle of 
Bennington was celebrating its 200th 
birthday, and some 1,400 "soldiers," 
from States as far away as New Jersey, 
had come to celebrate. The soldiers repre- 
sented various Revolutionary Companies 
whose members have been travelling the 
path of the Revolution, and will be doing 


so until 1981, refighting, reliving and re- 
dying the moments of each major Revo- 
lutionary battle. 

This particular battle in Bennington 
had been meticulously planned for nearly 
a year. Numerous festivities stretched 
over a long weekend. 

At nine on Saturday morning, mem¬ 
bers of the companies gathered in Willow 
Park for the multiple cannon salute which 
marked the opening of the battle day and 
of the 18th century military camp just 
down the road. Five rounds were fired 
over the space of the next hour, with each 
company's cannon fired individually 
down the linę, shaking the ground and 
causing considerable discomfort in un- 
protected eardrums. 

When the cannons were silent, the 18th 
century camp became the center of activ- 
ity. Soldiers had set up rows of brilliant 
white tents. Wives and daughters stirred 
food in heavy iron pots over open fires. 
Women sewed and mended, and cared 
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While the afternoon bał tle re-enactment 
was the pwotal event of the 
celebration , authentic background 
euents included ox-roasts, camp grounds 
and even a full-dress military bali. 


for the smali children. Men gathered in 
smali groups to clean weapons and dis- 
cuss battle strategy. Singers and flautists 
filled the camp with 18th century 
melodies. The soldiers and their families 
were dressed with impeccable, historical 
accuracy, as were many of the other spec- 
tators. Even the press had been asked to 
dress in 18th century costumes. 

Shortly before two, the British, in tight 
formation, left for their battle stations in 
Willow Park. Soon afterward the colonial 
hero, General John Stark, called his 
troops together to repeat his reputed re- 
mark; "There are the red coats, and they 
are ours, or tonight Molly Stark sleeps a 
widów." 

The actual battle 200 years ago turned 
the tide of the American Revolution. 
General John Burgoyne thought he 
would storm the smali town of Ben- 
nington where huge supplies of arms 
were reportedly guarded by only a smali 
militia force. He did not anticipate the in- 
tensity of the Yankee commitment to 
their cause. Waiting for Burgoyne's men 
were 1,500 fresh soldiers, recruited by 
Stark in one week. During the battle, the 
Americans outflanked and outmaneuver- 
ed their enemy. By the end of the battle, 
the British-German forces had lost 200 
dead and 700 captured. The Americans 
had 30 dead and 40 wounded. 

The bicentennial version of the battle 
was a bit morę like the world series. The 
crowd cheered when the Americans 
heroically burst through the trees in their 
finał push toward victory. Spontaneous 
applause rang out when each British "ca- 
suality" fell, even though the dead were 
unable to die, and instead raised their 
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heads to watch the continuing smoky ad- 
vance. The spectators loved the battle, an 
hour-long condensation of the original. 
They pressed closer and closer to the bat- 
tlefield with each volley of gunfire. And, 
at the finał moment of victory, when 
three proud soldiers raised high the Ver- 
mont and American colors, the crowd 
surged forward, shaking hands with the 
soldiers, hugging the generals, and con- 
gratulating themselves on belonging to 
the winning side. Although the sun was 
long lost by clouds and the thick layers of 
gun smoke, the uniforms were dazzling 
and spirits were collectively jubilant. If 
history books could contain a few such 
live replays, we wouldn't necessarily be 
masters of historical accuracy, but we 
would have a real feeling for the times 
portrayed, an ardent pride in our past, 
and a sense of how short a space of time 
200 years really is. c 

















Landscape portrait aboue and young man and fńend belouu are 
photographed by Richard W. Brown. Strafford scene, lower ńght, by 
R. J. Alzner. The Mayo farm in Stowe, aboue ńght, by Stuart Bertland 


HIGHSUMMER 

A Scenie Portfolio 
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It’s at the heart of the Summer season, 
those longest of days when the sun is strong 
and generous over the Vermont countryside. 

It’s High Summer, those lush days in July 
and August when the green in the hills 
dazzles in its lush brilliance and the hay- 
fields tum yellow and brown and dry, ready for 
mowing. It is High Summer and the Vermont 
landscape’s sharp definitions and colors beg to be 
captured by photographers’ eyes. High Summer 
and all the weather one wants to remember is 
this; a mellow haze in the mountains and 
whispering clouds in the sweet and sultry sky. 


















Haying and bee keeper photographs by 
Richard W. Brown. Raft scene by Stuart 
Bertland; and at ńght, Randolph Center scene 
by Marjońe Ryerson and Strafford Ye Old 
Meeting House by George Wilson. 


















High Summer is a busy time, a time 
to be grasped and used and savored. 
The boys on the raft may not yet 
have read Mark Twain but they’ve 
found their own Mississippi in the 
West Branch River that flows near 
Stowe. Younger children frolic on the 
grassy playground behind the mag- 
nificent Strafford Meeting House 
while below cows graze on a hillside 
near Randolph Center. The gentleman 
below is Arnold Waters who knows as 
much as anyone knows about bees. 
















At the long day’s end in High Summer, evening 
slips in like a friendly shadow and settles 
over the Vermont landscape. In the scene 
above, photographed by Stuart Bertland, the 
hot air balloon “Spirit of Stowe” is also 
settling in after a day’s outing. The 80-foot 
high, nylon balloon, owned by a Corporation 
of seven Stowe residents, has joumeyed across 
Lakę Champlain in its longest outing. =oo 
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T he late afternoon Summer rain that 
pelted down on the lush, mountain- 
ous corner of Danby did its darnedest to 
dampen the spirits of the young work 
crews and staff at Smokey House Project, 
but to no avail. 

If anything, moods perked with the 
shower. 

A Christmas tree crew, though weary 
from a fuli morning's labor, laughed 
about prickles and the problems of sil- 
viculture. From inside a barn, smiles 
abounded as high schoolers compared 
their calloused hands, hardened from 
scraping bark off logs. And, from the 
mechanical shop on the farm, the strains 
of Singiri in the Rain blended with the 
clatter of hammer and the buzz of drill as 
workers and their crew leaders built sup- 
ports for a new building. The staccato 
melody wafted through the cool Vermont 
air, all the while the rain hissed softly in 
the background. 

Rick Kelley, educational director of the 
place, was right about the teenagers at 
this "Smokey House" project: "The 
harder they work," he said, "the morę 
they like it." 

And from the look of things, he was 
precisely right. 

In just five years, Kelley and the rest of 
the Smokey House staff have taken the 
vast resources of a corner of the Green 
Mountain State, along with some futuris- 
tic visions and the energy and en- 
thusiasm of a collection of young people, 
and have come up with an ideał mix: an 
"educational work experience" for youth 
based on sound principles of modern 
land management and progressive proj- 
ects in the fields of agriculture, forestry 
and technology. 

"A lot of land in Vermont is lying fal- 
low," says Al Fogg, resource manager of 
the farm from which Smokey House op- 
erates. "We're trying to make an example 
of how to manage the land by teaching 
the kids, who will then teach others. We 
see abandoned land that is a wasted re¬ 
source, and that's a bad thing." 

Drawn from local high schools, adoles- 
cent boys and girls blossom into 
proficient Smokey House workers either 
in an intensive eight-week Summer ses¬ 
sion or during after-school hours in the 
Fali and the Spring. They straddle the 
past and the futurę, learning such tra- 
ditional disciplines as furniture making 
and mapie sugaring as well as methods of 
constructing solar crop dryers, drawing 
electricity from windmills and raising 
new breeds of beefalo (a cross between 
beef cow and buffalo). 

Their workshop is the majestic Smokey 
House Farm, a 4,650 acre conglomeration 


The Smokey House 

Pro,ect ls Wbrking 

By Pete Taft 
Photographs by Richard Howard 


of buildings, forest land and open agricul- 
tural terrain. Cut off from neighboring 
New York State by Danby Mountain — 
also part of the farm — the central project 
work area is a cluster of seven work- 
shops, houses and offices bordered by 
gardens and pastures, where animals 
graze contentedly next to patches of 
organically-sprouted greenery. 

The goals of Smokey House are simple, 
according to Kelley: "One, provide basie 
skills for the kids when they get out of 
high school; two, provide a learning ex- 
perience and, three, broaden their hori- 
zons." 

And the results are fantastic, in terms 
of both people and projects, according to 
those who have seen Smokey House op- 
erations in action. 

The young people get the minimum 


wagę for their toil and also an opening 
pep talk. "We tell them it's going to be 
hard work," says Kelley. "We tell them 
they're going to hate me and hate Al, but 
we tell them they're going to have fun, 
too." Whether it's the work or the play, 
something must be clicking. Polling one 
Summer crew, Kelley found that every 
one of the Smokey House workers — bar 
nonę — wanted to return to the farm for 
morę of the same next season. 

Kelley, Fogg and a bright and eclectic 
staff drawn from area colleges can be 
given credit for the project ideas. Some of 
the undertakings require a simple ham- 
mer-and-nail brawn and some blue- 
prints, while others cali for the blend of 
some sophisticated technology: a cooker 
that works by sun's rays, for instance, or 
the windmill that churns out enough 
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electricity to heat and light a smali log 
cabin. 

Land and animals, too, get their share 
of attention at Smokey House, ranging 
from the raising of the hefty beefalo to 
experimenting with high bush blueber- 
ries, a rare crop for Vermont. Like most 
new ideas, the blueberry project invited 
its share of doubters from farmers in the 
Danby area. "We got a skeptical reaction 
from the townspeople on the blueber- 
ries," says Kelley. "But they've done just 
great, and now some of the local people 
are growing their own. 

"Our philosophy," he says bluntly, "is 
do it, then talk — not talk, then do it." 

It's that same forward-march attitude 


that seems to have typified Smokey 
House Project sińce its inception in 1974, 
when the Taconic Foundation, owners of 
the land, began looking for a way to put 
the spread to good use. A number of pro- 
posals were suggested until it was finally 
decided that energy should go toward a 
"resource education program for youth." 
Joining a local attorney handling the 
generał affairs, Kelley and Fogg — both 
fresh from forestry graduate work at the 
University of Vermont — began develop- 
ing Smokey House's profile, with Kelley 
concentrating on the educational pro¬ 
gram and Fogg doing a resource inven- 
tory of the rolling hillside. 

Things moved slowly at first. After 


beating the local high school bushes, four 
students did some after-school work in 
the Spring of 1974. A dozen followed that 
Summer, and two dozen the next. Fi¬ 
nally, word got out that there was morę 
to Smokey House than just sweat and 
blisters, and the program began to really 
grow. Now, tapping seven high schools 
from Rutland to Arlington, "We're over- 
applied," says Kelley, with 150 vying for 
50 positions. 

Just what do the young workers get 
themselves into — voluntarily, and for 
that minimum wagę? Simple: For 30 
hours weekly in the Summer (less during 
the school year), the kids are sectioned off 
into groups according to interest — 




forestry, agriculture, energy-technology 
and construction — and assigned a 
leader. Then, for five weeks they con- 
centrate on that preferred area; the other 
three weeks are spent in each of the other 
disciplines. "We try not to limit options," 
says Kelley. "We want kids to expand 
their ideas." 

"This is probably as close to a dass- 
room as we ever come," says Russ Geat- 
reaux, 22, a natural resources staffer who 
had brought his landscaping and con¬ 
struction crew back from a field trip to 
Green Mountain Cabins in Chester. 
"Now weTl talk about it," he says, point- 
ing to the furrowed brows and drawn 
faces scouring the notes and pamphlets 
that have been brought back from the 
journey. 

But it's obvious that it isn't at the writ- 
ers' table where the kids are most at home 
on the project grounds — they get 
enough of the three R's at school. The 
shops, fields, houses and barns of 














Smokey House comprise their domain for 
the Summer. Although they don't live on 
the farm grounds, many of them spend 
enough time there to warrant calling the 
place "home." 

A half dozen Smokey Housers huddled 
from the rain under the sugar house roof 
and painted a perfect cross-sectional 
portrait of the work community. Large 
and smali, małe and female, teeth both 
braced and unbraced, they're all appro- 
priately adolescent. It's a diverse lot (cho- 
sen at random, according to Kelley), and 
their goals reflect that diversity. Some are 
there to earn enough money to buy cars; 
others are looking to gain skills for a 
trade. Ronald Kretch, all burly 14 years of 
him, has found his occupational niche. 
"I'm going into forestry," he says 
proudly. "Fm learning a lot here." Seated 
next to him is the other end of the career 
spectrum in Martin Jedlicka, 16, who will 
take his Smokey House experience with 
him when he heads for Harvard, hope- 
fully to ''major in history." 

In the middle of the pack between 
Martin and Ronald lie a host of other 
dreams and aspirations stretching their 
limbs — futurę nurses, legał secretaries, 
carpenters, psychologists, farmers and 
electricians — many of whom found their 
path through the experience of Smokey 
House. The potpourri affirms what Fogg 
says: "Smokey House helps the kids find 
out what they're interested in and what 
they're not interested in . . . and that's 
important. Our criteria for success is that 
the kids have some idea of what they 
want to do." 


And what does Smokey House Project 
want to do now with five years on the 
farm and an expanding program? There 
are some concrete plans in the works, 
work with experimental breeds of sheep, 
some new crops and a land-use plan for 
the acreage. But Kelley and Fogg are wary 
of the growth spurt. "Except by trial and 
error, we really don't know our optimum 
size," says Kelley. "We're already a little 
too large. We recognize the problem of 
not being able to relate to the kids indi- 
vidually." 

Fogg sums it up nicely: "We'd rather 
run a really good smali program than a 
large one," he says. 

No matter the direction, Smokey 
House will always be able to count on two 


valuable resources to continue its pro¬ 
gram. With the rapid change in modern 
technology and an increased public 
awareness of conservation, environmen- 
tal protection and ecology, fresh ideas 
and experiments will always find their 
way to the massive, 5,000-acre laboratory 
that is Smokey House. There seem to be 
no limits to the resources off Danby Town 
Highway 25. 

And there is the other never-ending re- 
source — youth. With the solid Vermont 
stock of the surrounding area, Smokey 
House will always have access to kids 
willing to invest a Summer in hard work. 
There will always be enough muscle to 
make those progressive land manage- 
ment ideas happen. 


There's time for relaxation and euen leisure actwities at the 
Smokey House project but the main emphasis is on work — 
30 hours a week for a select group of Yermont teenagers. 
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Notę: This calendar lists some of Vermont's many Summer happenings. Because ił was com- 
piled last Winter, dałeś and times may have changed. For additional information, write: Eoents 
Department, Yermont Deuelopment Agency, Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 

Barre Aldrich Public Library 12-8 weekdays, 
9-12 Sat.; St. Johnsbury Atheneum Art Gallery 
Mon. & Fri. 10-8, Tues., Wed., Thurs. 10-5, 
Sat. 10-2; Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium 
Mon.-Sat. 9-4:30, Sun. 1-5; Chelsea First 
Branch Art Gallery 10-5, Thurs.-Sat.; Stowe 
Stan Marc Wright Galleries 10-6; Bloody Brook 
Schoolhouse daily, weekends May 29-July 4; 
Middlebury Vt. State Craft Center at Frog Hol- 
low 10-5 Mon.-Sat.; Burlington Fleming 
Museum Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. & Sun. 1-5; 
Woodstock Gallery 2, 10-5 exc. Sun.; So. 
Royalton Joseph Smith Birthplace, daylight to 
dark; Montpelier, Vt. Historical Society 
Museum Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30; Wood Art Gallery 
Tues.-Fri. 12-4, Sat. 9-1; Windsor Vt. State 
Craft Center 10-5; Healdville Crowley Cheese 
Factory daily exc. Sun.; Grand Isle Depot Gal¬ 
lery & Craft Center daily 10-6; Shelbume 
Museum 9-5; Danby Peel Gallery 10-5 daily; 
Bennington Collaborative Art Gallery 2-6 
(closed Thurs., Fri.); East Burkę The Art Cache 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5; Waterbury Ctr. Cold Hollow 
Cider Mili 8-6; Cabot Farmers' Coop. Cream- 
ery tours. Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30, Sat. 9-3:30; Man¬ 
chester Bromley Mt. Alpine Slide to dusk; Rut- 
land Historical Society Museum 1-5, closed 
Mon.; Proctor Vt. Marble Co. Exhibit & Gift 
Shop; Ludlow Black River Academy Museum 
daily exc. Mon. 10-5; Marlboro Ephraim Hol¬ 
land Newton House Wed. & Sat. 2-4; Yer¬ 
mont State Parks 10-9; Essex Jct. Discovery 
Museum Mon.-Sat. 10-4:30, Sun. 1-4:30; St. 
Albans Franklin Cty. Museum July & Aug. 
Tues.-Sat. 2-5; Calais Kent Museum July & 
Aug. 12-5, closed Mon.; West Charleston 
Camp Winape Band Concerts July & Aug. 
Sats. 8 p.m.; Bethel Historical Soc. Museum 
July, Aug., Sept., 2-4 Sun.; Morrisville Mud 
City Antique Market, Suns. 10-4; Newfane His¬ 
torical Soc. of Windham Cty. 2:30-5, Suns. & 
holidays; Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery open 
July 1, 10-5, Sun. 1-5, closed Tues. & holidays; 
Chester Depot Dawson Grist Mili Gallery July 
1-Oct. 31, 1-5, Sun. 2-5, closed Mon.; Weston 
Farrar Mansur House 1-5 exc. Mon. & Tues., 
weekends May 27-June; Springfield Art & His¬ 
torical Soc., 12-4:30; Ferrisburg Rokeby 
Museum 9:30-5, closed Tues.; Brownington Old 
Stone House daily 9-4; Dorset Summer 
Theatre Festival late June-Sept. 4, 8:30 p.m., 
Sun. 3:00; Mendon 'The Mountain Gallery" at 
Cortina Inn all season; Barre Rock of Ages 
Tourist Center 8:30-5, Train June 1-Sept. 30; 
Weybridge UVM Morgan Horse Farm; 
Addison John Strong DAR Mansion 10-5 daily 
exc. Sun.; Windsor American Precision 
Museum daily 9-5; St. Johnsbury Mapie Grove 
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Museum Sat. & Sun. tours 8-5; Graf ton Histor¬ 
ical Museum Sat & holiday weekends 2:30- 

4:30, also Suns. July & Aug. 

RECURRING EVENTS 

June-Sept.: E. Poultney Museum Sun. 1-5. 

June 6-Nov. 11: Rutland Chaffee Art Center 
10-5, closed Sun. 

June 12-Oct. 15: No. Bennington Park- 

McCullough House Sun.-Thurs. noon-4:00. 

June 20-Aug. 24: Winooski St. MichaeLs 
Playhouse 8:30 p.m., Tues.-Sat. McCarthy 
Arts Center. 

June 24-Sept. 9: Quechee Polo every Sat. 1:30. 

June 27-Sept. 4, Sept. 26-Oct. 9: Killington 
tramway rides, chairlift rides Tues.-Fri. 
10:30-5:00, Sat. & Sun. 10:30-9 p.m. 

June 28-Aug. 9: Shelburne Museum Wed. 
night lectures 8-9 p.m. 

June 30-July 4 & July 21-Aug. 5: Brandon Li¬ 
brary Sales 10-4, exc. Sun. 

July 4-Sept. 2: Tues.-Sat. Summer Theatre at 
Killington 8:30 p.m., Mt. Snów 8:00 p.m., 
Stowe 8:30 p.m. 

July 6-Aug. 24: Hardwick Craftsbury Chamber 
Musie Concerts 8:30 p.m. each Thurs., 
Children's concerts July 8, 22, Aug. 5, 19 at 
11 a.m. 

July 7, 14, 21, 28: Castleton State College 
Summer Festival of the Arts 8:15 p.m. 

July 7-9, 14-16, 21-23: Bradford Studio Theatre 
Hedda Gabler, 8:30 p.m. 

July 8-Aug. 13: Marlboro Musie Festival Sats. 
8:30 p.m., Suns. 3:00 p.m., July 28, Aug. 4, 
11 at 8:30 p.m. 

July 9-Aug. 27: Ferrisburg Four Winds Gallery 
Chamber Musie each Sun. 2, 3, 4 p.m. 

July 11-Aug. 12: Marlboro Guild Theater Tues. 
& Sat. evenings at 8:00. 

July 16-Aug. 5: Burlington-Shelburne Area, Vt. 
Mozart Festival, ticket information P.O. Box 
512, Burlington, Vt. 05401 (862-7352). 

July 30-Aug. 13: Johnson College Composer's 
Conf. Concerts Weds. & Sats. 8:00 p.m. 

Aug. 15-27: Middlebury Bread Loaf Writers' 
Conference. 

LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
JUNE 

17: Putney Fed. Ch. Strawberry Supper 5:30-7. 

22: So. Hero Cong. Ch. Chicken Pie Supper 
5-6:30. 

24: Dummerston Strawberry Supper 5:30-7. 

27: Walden Hot Dish Supper, United Meth. 
Ch. 5:30-7. 

29: E. Montpelier Strawberry Festival 5:30 on. 

30: Waterbury Strawberry Festival 5-8. 


Compiled by Helen Benedict 


JULY 

1: Adamant Strawberry Festival, Meth. Ch. 
3-6; Post Mills Strawberry Festival 6:30; 
Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Dinner, 
Grange Hall 5-7; Shrewsbury Fireman's 
Ham Supper 5:00 p.m. 

4: E. Corinth Auction & Barbecue noon. 

8: Georgia Center Chicken Barbecue 5:00; 
Wells Grange Supper; Brownsville Baked 
Bean Dinner Grange Hall 5-7. 

11: Walden Hot Dish Supper, United Meth. 
Ch. 5:30. 

12: Morgan Sugar on Snów & Baked Bean 
Supper 5, 6, 7. 

13: Woodstock St. James Ch. Fair & Luncheon 
10:30-4. 

15: Wells Mapie Sugar on Snów, United Meth. 
Ch.; Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad 
Dinner, Grange Hall 5-7; Marshfield Buffet 
Supper. 

19: Post Mills Annual Summer Sale & Snack 
Bar 10-2; East Arlington Smorgasbord Fed¬ 
erated Church 6 p.m. 

20: Georgia Plain Baptist Ch. Chicken Pie 
Supper & Bazaar 5, 6, 7; So. Hero Cong. Ch. 
Ham Supper 5-6:30. 

21: Cambridge Sugar on Snów & Lawn Party. 
22: Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Dinner, 
Grange Hall 5-7. 

25: Walden United Meth. Ch. Hot Dish Supper 
5:30. 

29: Brownsville Baked Bean & Salad Dinner, 
Grange Hall 5-7. 

31: Swanton Chicken Barbecue noon. 

AUGUST 

3: Wallingford Cong. Ch. Summer Fair, 
Luncheon 11-1, Supper 5:30. 

4: White River Jct. St. PauTs Episcopal Ch. 
Bargain Bin, Auction, Barbecue 9-3; Canaan 
Sugar Social, Fletcher Park 7:00. 

5: Waterbury Cong. Ch. Chicken Barbecue 5-8; 
East Dorset Cong. Ch. Supper & Bazaar 5-8; 
Chester St. Luke's Buffet Supper 5, 6:30. 

6: Walden Chicken Barbecue & Auction noon 
on; Derby Old Home Day & Dinner 12:00. 

8: Brandon Cong. Ch. Smorgasbord 5:30 on. 
12: Randolph Lobster & Clam Supper 4:30- 
7:30. 

16: Bamet Center Pres. Ch. Supper 5, 6:15, 
7:15. 

17: Isle La Motte Old Home Day Chicken Pie 
Dinner 5, 6, 7, 8; So. Royalton United Fed. 
Ch. Craft Sale & Smorgasbord 5:30 on; So. 
Hero Cong. Ch. Turkey Supper 5-6:30; 
Tyson Bazaar & Supper 5:30-7. 

18: New Haven Cong. Ch. Bazaar 2-8, Smor¬ 
gasbord 5:30, 6:15. 



19: Wells Chicken Barbecue; Woodbury Center 
Firemen's Auction & Chicken Barbecue; East 
Corinth Chicken Pie Supper, 5:00; E. 
Montpelier Bazaar, Barbecue noon. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 
MAY 

28: Arlington Benn. Cty. Horse Show 8 a.m. 

26-28: So. Woodstock GMHA Pleasure Ride. 

29: Highgate Center Outdoor Auction & Bar¬ 
becue. 

JUNE 

3, 4: Marlboro Conference on Vermont Birds 
10 a.m.; Enosburg Falls Vermont June Dairy 
Festival 10-10. 

7: Stratton Mt. Men's Golf State Day; Windsor 
Country Fair on the Common 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

11 : So. Woodstock Windsor Cty. Open Horse 
Show. 

12-13: Stratton Mt. Country Club, Vt. Tour- 
nament of Champions. 

16- 18: Essex Jct. Fairgrounds, Vt. Ali Morgan 
Horse Show 1 p.m. 

17: Woodstock Alumni Day Paradę 1:30. 

17,18: East Burkę, Burkę Mt. Sports Car Race. 

17- 19: Barton Fun O Rama, Fairgrounds; Mil¬ 
ton Country Fair. 

18: Castleton Open Horse Show 9 a.m.; Bel- 
lows Falls High Alumni Paradę 1 p.m., 

Bennington Air Show; Brattleboro Alumni 
Paradę. 

18- 20: Fairlee Vt. Open Golf Championship, 
Lakę Morey Country Club. 

19- 23: So. Woodstock, Windsor Cty. 4-H 
Horsemanship dinic. 

22,23: Weathersfield Meeting House Antiąue 
Show & Sale 10-6. 

24: Bennington Sidewalk Art Show 10 a.m. 

25: Barnard Kindergarten Flea Market; So. 
Woodstock 25-mile Competitive Trail Ride. 

29: Woodstock Women's Golf Tournament. 

30-July 4: Stratton Mt. Inn, New England 
Lawn Tennis Senior 45's Tournament. 

JULY 

1 : Middlebury St. Stephens Peasant Market 10 
a.m.; Westminster Flea Market 9-5; Calais 
Northeast Fiddler's Assoc. Kent Museum 
1:30. 

1, 2: East Burkę Burklyn Summer Fair, Burkę 
Mt. Base Lodge 10-5. 

1-3: Waterbury Armory, Craft Fair 9:30-4:30. 

1-4: Bristol Country-A-Fair. 

4: Stowe Marathon; Plymouth Fireworks at 
dusk: No. Danville 4th of July Celeb.; 
Brattleboro Paradę; Saxtons River Art Show 
10-5. 

6 : Middletown Springs Auction 6:30. 

7, 8 : Norwich Church Fair. 

8 : Middletown Spgs. Mini Mart 9-4; Brandon 
Cong. Ch. Summer Sale 10 on; Craftsbury 
Common Antiques & Uniques 10-5; Chelsea. 
Flea Market; So. Wallingford Children's Fair 
12-5. 

9: East Burkę Burklyn Pipes & Drums of St. 
Andrews 3 p.m.; Waitsfield Bundy Art Gal- 
lery Fyre & Lightning Concert 5 p.m. 

11: Stowe Bicycle Race. 


13: East Corinth Flea Market, fairgrounds 10-5. 
14: West Woodstock Ali Breed & Obedience 
Dog Show 9-5. 

14, 15: E. Montpelier Summer Festival. 

15: Williamsville Fair & Food Sale 1-3:30; 
Pittsford Hayseed's Holiday Fair 11-11; 
Essex Jct. Ali Breed & Obedience Dog Show 

9- 5. 

16: Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery chamber con¬ 
cert 5 p.m.; Stowe Ali Breed & Obedience 
Dog Show 9-5; East Burkę Burklyn Concert 
Barn, Pine Island Blue Grass String Band 3 
p.m. 

19: Middlebury Old Homes Tour 1-4; Bristol 
Bazaar 7:30-9:30 p.m.; Addison Flea Market 

10- 4, John Strong DAR Mansion. 

19, 20: Stratton Mt. Women's Golf Seniors 
Tournament; No. Hero Antiques Show & 
Sale. 

20: Barre Mozart Concert, St. Monica's Ch. 

20, 21: Woodstock Antiques Show & Sale; 
Barre City Park Sidewalk Art Show 10-9. 

21, 22: East Corinth Tabor Valley Players, 8 
p.m. 

22: Greensboro Bend Auction, St. MichaeTs 
Ch. 10 a.m.; Wells Catherine Capers Horse 
Show; Fair Haven First Cong. Ch. Bazaar 
10-4; Brattleboro Arts & Crafts Show. 

22, 23: E. Burkę Sports Car Race to top of 
Burkę Mt.; Hyde Park, Lamoille Cty. Field 
Days. 

23: Stowe Horse Show; East Burkę, Burklyn 
Concert Barn, Craftsbury Chamber Players 3 
p.m. 

26-28: Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar. 

26- 31: Swanton Summer Festival. 

27: Stratton Mt. Mozart Concert, Base Lodge. 

27- 29: Manchester Antiques Show 11-7. 

28- 30: Bradford Studio Theatre, Fallen Angels 
8:30 p.m., Mt. Snów Craft Fair. 

29: Woodstock Antiques, Flea Market 10-4; W. 
Woodstock Rummage & Food Sale 10-5; 
Northfield Slavic Festival, Norwich U. 8 
p.m.; Craftsbury Common Fiddler's Contest 
noon-10 p.m.; Sunderland, Bennington Cty. 
Field Day; Springfield, Windsor Cty. Field 
Day, Bario w's Field. 

30: Castleton Open Horse Show 9 a.m.; East 
Burkę Burklyn Fiddler's Contest 1 p.m. 

31, Aug. 1, 2: Orleans Country Club, Vt. 
Women's State Amateur Golf Tournament. 



Enjoying a Yermont vacation. VTD 


AUGUST 

2: Morgan Bazaar & Tea 2 p.m.; Craftsbury 
Common Ladies Union Summer Sale. 

3: Dorset Church Fair, 1-4; So. Hero Cong. Ch. 
Bazaar 1-4; Middlebury Chapel Mozart 
Concert. 

4-6: Bradford Studio Theatre, Fallen Angels 8:30 
p.m.; So. Woodstock Gr. Mt. Horse Assoc. 
Show; Stowe Craft Show. 

5: Middletown Spgs. Community Ch. Bazaar 
11:30-4; Chelsea Old Home Days; Barton Or¬ 
leans Cty. Arts & Crafts Fair 10-4; Vergennes 
Mini Marathon & Craft Sale 9:30 a.m.; Strat¬ 
ton Mt. Bluegrass Festival; Woodstock Uni- 
versalist Church Fair 10-4; Strafford Sum¬ 
mer Fair 10 -sunset. 

5, 6 : Middlesex, Washington Cty. Field Days; 

East Burkę Sports Car Race. 

6 : East Burkę, Burklyn Bread & Puppet Theatre 
3 p.m.; No. Danville Old Home Day; Waits¬ 
field Bundy Art Gallery, Vt. Philharmonic 
Concert 5 p.m.; Rockingham Old Meeting 
House Annual Pilgrimage 3 p.m. 

9: Danville Fair on the Common. 

9,10: Bristol Bazaar/Flea Market, Fed. Church. 
9-13: Northfield 15th. Annual Exhibit of Vt. 

artists; New Haven Addison Cty. Fair. 

10: Dorset Annual Fair, United Church 1-4. 
11-13: Grand Isle Art Show & Sale; Bradford 
Conn. Valley Fair; Stowe 21st Annual An- 
tique & Gassic Car Rally. 

11-20: Wilmington Arts & Crafts Exhibit, 
Haystack Mt.Base Lodge 10-5. 

12: So. Woodstock, Windsor Cty. 4-H Trail 
Ride; Randolph Flower Show, Craft/Flea 
Market 10-6; East Burkę, Burklyn Waltz 
Night 8-12 p.m.; Craftsbury Common Old 
Home Day. 

13: East Burkę Burklyn, North Country 
Chorus; Manchester Center, Ali Breed Dog 
Show 8-4; Bennington Battle Day Paradę; 
Sheffield Old Home Day; Waitsfield Bundy 
Art Gallery, Vt. Symphony Brass Quintet 
5:00 p.m. 

14: So. Burlington 4-H State Dairy Day. 

14- 20: Stowe Professional Tennis Tournament. 
15: Arlington Garden Club Show 10-4. 

15, 17: Wallingford Rotary Auction. 

15- 20: Barton Orleans Cty. Fair. 

16: So. Woodstock Dressage Day; Weybridge 
UVM Morgan Horse Farm Vt. Day 10:30-3; 
Bristol Bazaar on the Park 7:30-9:30 p.m. 

17: Stowe Rotary Auction. 

17- 20: Bradford Studio Theatre The Country 
Girl by Odets 8:30 p.m. 

18- 20: Stratton Mt. Jr. Veterans 35's Tennis 
Tournament; Fairfax, Franklin Cty. Field 
Days. 

19: Stratton Mt. Jr. Golf Championships; Wells 
Catherine Capers Horse Show; Plymouth 
Farm & Wilderness Fair 2-5; East Burkę Kitę 
Flying & Pienie; Dummerston Church Fair 

11-4; East Poultney Flea Market 10-3, Sup¬ 
per 5-7. 

19- 20: So. Woodstock Youth Center Horse 
Trials; Woodstock Retail Craft Fair. 

19-26: Hyde Park Opera House, Lamoille Cty. 

Players Kiss Me Kate 8:30. 

20: E. Burkę Jazz Concert 3 p.m. Burklyn Con¬ 
cert Barn; Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery, 
Tourin Musica Ensemble 5:00 p.m. 
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Determination 
is recjuired, 
and some 
craziness: 

We 

Stowe 
Bike Race 

By Andrew Nemethy 
Photographs by Charles Ferry 
and Robert F. George 


M isery loves company, allows the 
familiar saying, and sometimes 
that must seem the only possible reason 
why several hundred bikers from all over 
the country should turn up each year in 
June for the annual Stowe Bike Race. 

For one thing, the obstacles are legion. 
There is extremely mountainous terrain, a 
jarring stretch of dirt road, a good chance 
of a fiat tire, a better chance of tough 
headwinds, and always the possibility of 
rotten weather. 

And there is also what Stowe locals cali 
"the Notch," a one-and-a-half-mile 
stretch of road about as steep as a living 
room wali. But bikers love challenges, 
and "hill" is one of their favorite words, 
which is why the unique obstacles of the 
Stowe Bike Race each year draw a grow- 
ing number of racers both young and old, 
małe and female, some in top physical 
condition and others out just for the heck 
of it. 

It all began eight years ago with an in- 
formal ten-mile jaunt organized by some 









local biking enthusiasts in Stowe. Rumor 
has it that the idea of running the race 
through the Notch was concocted later 
over a frosty mug or two at a local water- 
ing hole. Whatever the case, in the Sum- 
mer of 1972 participants found them- 
selves fadng morę than a 40-mile loop 
that induded a climb through the Notch. 
In 1974, to increase the challenge for top 
competitors, the course was doubled to 
make two loops through the Notch for a 
total of morę than 90 miles. 

In 1975, the Stowe-Shimano Bike Club, 
an enthusiastic bunch of tourers and rac- 



An exhausted racer, aboue, slugs down some 
refreshment after successfully cycling up 
Mount Mansfield. At left, racer 
heads toward the finish linę. 

ers who have taken over organization of 
the race, madę the weekend a two day 
event by adding what is euphemistically 
called the "hill-dimb." The Hill? Nonę 
other than 4,393-foot Mt. Mansfield, the 
state's highest peak. 

Together, both events form a kind of 
one-two punch that is hard to equal for 
variety and adversity. Even so, last 
Summer nearly 40 hard-core bikers 
showed up for the hill-climb, a bone- 
wearying struggle up the four-and-a- 
half-mile mile Toll Road, which features 
hairpin turns and wind-tunnel velocities 
on a loose gravel road that is difficult to 
hike, let alone climb on a bicycle. 

Although the finish linę on top of Mr. 
Mansfield last Summer featured tempera- 
tures around 40 degrees, thick fog and 
clammy wind, most races were too numb 
to notice. Hunched over in pain just 
across the finish linę, Jimmy Fredericks, a 
cross-country skiing coach at nearby 
Johnson State College, was asked what 
hurts. "Ali over," he grimaced in a half- 


smile. Most agree. Still, some hardly even 
work up a sweat in the event. When most 
of the U.S. National Bike Team competed 
in 1976, many of its members literally ran 
over the finish linę lugging their bicycles. 
Their times averaged about four minutes 
faster than last year's winner Chris Os- 
good of Stowe, who took only 37 minutes 
to reach the top. 

Incredibly, instead of taking a week off 
to recuperate, most of those who partici- 
pate in the hill-climb crawl out of bed 
early the next morning to compete in the 
road race, an effort some ascribe to as- 


outdistandng his mother to bike the 
40-plus mile course in slightly morę than 
three hours, eight minutes, or about 12V4 
miles per hour. 

Top racers like David Ware, who hails 
from Florida, can do two laps in little 
morę than it took young Damon to do 
one. He averaged 24 miles an hour 
around the 90-mile course. While some 
use the race as training, most — like Ken¬ 
neth McCormick, who came all the way 
from Maryland — have a different goal: 

"I just like to be able to say I did it." 
The Bike Race has become a gala spec- 



tounding endurance and others to tem- 
porary insanity. 

Not only must competitors guide their 
slender racing bikes, (21 pounds of fine 
alloy, thin rubber and chrome) up 
through the Notch, they must plummet 
down the backside three and a half miles 
to the village of Jeffersonville at speeds 
reaching 60 miles per hour. Once in Jef- 
fersonville, there are plenty of tough hills 
left, and for top racers, the ever-present 
image of Mt. Mansfield serves as a con- 
stant reminder that the Notch must be 
scaled once again. 

Despite the distance and difficulty, the 
road race attracts participants of all ages, 
occupations and physical conditions. 
Nearly 200 showed up last year. Some 
come equipped with the fanciest gear; 
others show up in hockey helmets and 
cut-offs. Ten-year-old Damon Thomas of 
Stowe raced with his mother riding shot- 
gun and Jack Tobin, at 60 the race's oldest 
competitor, showed that racing keeps 
him young. Both finished, with Damon 


tator event for residents of Stowe as well 
as numerous other supporters who turn 
out to cheer their compatriots. Many dus- 
ter up in the Notch, where last year the 
weather was its usual inhospitable self. 
On the back leg of the race, competitors 
carry on an intense tactical battle, chang- 
ing leads. 

Just beyond the tiny town of Hyde 
Park, racers encounter one of the most 
notorious landmarks, a smali wooden 
bridge. With a hill above and a hump in 
the middle, the bridge literally sends 
racers airborne and hanging on for dear 
life. Bill van de Kamp, a 44-year-old racer 
from Stowe, hit the bridge last year just 
as another biker ahead swerved to avoid a 
child Crossing the road. He "crashed," as 
the bikers say, and earned five stitches in 
his scalp for his efforts. But he was back 
at the finish linę later to shrug off the 
accident as "part of the gamę." 

"You have to be a little bit of a maso- 
chist to do the things that we do," he 
admitted. ofr 
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Vermont's Unacademic 


PHILIP M. ALLEN 

AND 

JEROME L. WYANT 


W riting Democracy in America 140 years ago, Alexis 
de Tocqueville might have antidpated today's Vermont 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. But Louis XIV, who two cen- 
turies earlier chartered the Academie Franęaise and the French 
Science and Fine Arts Academies, would scarcely recognize this 
one as their progeny. An exclusive parnassus of 40 self-selected 
men of letters even today, the French Academy swoops purify- 
ingly down upon the neologisms, lawyer jargon and other lin- 
guistic vulgarities offensive to 17th century salon and courtly 
taste. 

Taking morę expansive aim, Vermont's version seeks to en- 
rich prevailing cultural experience and taste on the broadest 
basis through an unrestricted membership and respect for the 
various language of the arts and sdences. As its charter enjoins, 
the VAAS was founded in 1965 "to foster wider and morę in- 
tensive participation in the arts, humanities and Sciences within 
the State of Vermont, to make the values of these fields morę 
accessible to the people of the State, to stimulate achievement 
and promote excellence of instruction in these areas." 

Thus, VAAS even exceeds the scope of the venerable Ameri¬ 
can Academy of Arts and Sdences (founded at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts before Tocqueville's visit). The national organi- 
zation elects its scholars to membership, and, if it has grown 50 
times morę numerous than the French Academy, its 2,000 
members are only ten times the size of Vermont's. Since its 
foundation, the VAAS has channeled a substantial proportion 
of its energies into public recognition of meritorious work by 
students at 18 Vermont colleges and universities — a rare de- 
scent to the "dregs of Academe" for institutions of this sort. 

The Academy's evangelistic program diffuses good research 
and creativity, good writing, and good talk, connecting high 
spirit with its broadest popular audience. One of its newest 
endeavors, the Fireside Program, sponsors parlor discussions 
among friends and neighbors of VAAS members without regard 
to academie titularia. Without unduly lengthening its spoon, the 
Academy has collaborated successfully with industrial com- 
panies, tourist resorts, public interest factions, politicians and 
journalists, in addition to the libraries, museums and faculties 
morę congenial to scholarly tradition. It performs its tasks, free 
of State patronage, endowment or other official sponsorship. 
Unaffiiliated with any organization, this typically solitary Ver- 
mont institution seeks primarily to convey culture through par- 


tidpation. Yet, Academy undertakings maintain scrupulous 
standards of creative and scholarly quality while tapping Ver- 
mont's human resources to the fullest enjoyment of an other- 
wise preoccupied population. 

And VAAS does cover the State, inside and out. "It would be 
simple to limit an academy of this kind to Burlington or Ben- 
nington, looking outside the State for support if necessary," 
remarked Lucien Hanks, founder of the organization. "But we 
wanted to get UVM and Bennington College to look at their 
common setting, not turn their backs on Vermont. And we 
think life ought to be as rich in the Northeast Kingdom as in the 
Southwest or Northwest kingdoms." 

Partidpatory celebration of arts and sdences requires cheerful 
persistence and considerable realism on the part of an entirely 
volunteer, non-profit, tax-exempt organization. Its 15 trustees 
are elected to three-year terms by the membership with an eye 
to balance and breadth — in both geographical and professional 
representation. The 1977-78 Board includes trustees from 
Brattleboro, St. Johnsbury, Springfield, Rutland, Wallingford, 
and Johnson, as well as the morę concentrated metropoles, Bur¬ 
lington, Middlebury and Bennington. The Board meets periodi- 
cally at various sites, tending to gravitate toward the old Bran- 
don Inn where the first organizational steps were taken in 1965. 
The atmosphere of these meetings is one of practical 
camaraderie, characteristic of interested volunteers in charge 
of a worthy, flourishing, yet fragile, concern. 

In its first dozen years, the Vermont Academy of Arts and 
Sdences sponsored 24 fullday conference programs, 14 local 
discussions and 15 fireside gatherings, in addition to 12 annual 
Student Symposia. Formal discussions touched the Geology of 
the Taconic Mountains, Accountability in Vermont Schools, the 
Contemporary Theatre, and the Marriage of the Arts and Sd¬ 
ences. Morę intimate fireside and local meetings covered topics 
from gambling to bovine genetics to Continents on the Move. 
Student work ranges over the entire curriculum. 

Subjects for the semi-annual fullscale meetings are labori- 
ously selected by the trustees from the proposal escutcheons of 
their Program Committee. Once scheduled at a designated 
meeting house, museum, library or campus, each conference 
takes shape around the essential contributions of acknowledged 
experts (Robert S. Babcock on higher education, for example, 
George Reedy on the U.S. Presidency, James Griffin and 
Charles Ross on Vermont's energy problems, Richard Eberhart 
on Robert Frost, Donald Barr on educational accountability). 
Formal presentations and panel discussions lead invariably into 
question-answer controversy where the entire house can add its 
wisdom to the proceedings. The Academy's conferences are 
open to the public free of charge. 

YAAS' perennial Intercollegiate Student Symposium has 
circulated to 11 campuses throughout the State. Each Sym¬ 
posium requires the concentration of four or five expert panels 
formed by the Academy to judge submissions in the natural and 
sodal sdences, visual and performing arts, musical composi- 
tion, poetry, fiction and literary critidsm. Morę than one 
thousand young people have exhibited their work in the Sym¬ 
posium to datę. Indeed, so massive has this traffic become that 
in 1977, VAAS separated the visual and performing arts from 
student literary and scholarly work, produdng three different 
exhibitions at Castleton, Saint MichaeLs and Middlebury Col¬ 
leges. 

Except in four programs aided by modest matching grants 
from the Yermont Coundls on the Arts and the Humanities and 
Public Issues, the budgets of major Academy programs seldom 
exceed $500. Old-fashioned Yankee frugality helps, no doubt, in 
the careful husbanding of scarce funds, derived largely from $10 
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and $25 membership contributions. But this frugality often con- 
sists of neglecting to put a price tag on the time spent by busy 
academicians in arranging a complicated program. Vast quan- 
tities of donated services help get VAAS programs of highest 
quality organized and implemented. 

Defining the Academy's concerns as "horizontal rather than 
vertical," George Clay writes: "Most organizations either 
confine themselves to a single interest or to a single constit- 
uency. This Academy was founded for writers who are also in- 
terested in geology; lawyers curious about contemporary 
theatre; geologists concerned about strains on our country's 
Constitution; environmentalists interested in art; photographers 
in musie. In short, wherever the arts, humanities or Sciences are 
involved, the Academy provides a forum designed to deepen 
appreciation and raise the levels of ambiguity." 

A legendary teacher to generations at Middlebury College 
and the Bread Loaf School, Reginald Cook has been charged 
sińce 1970 with responsibility for the Academy's rich series of 
Occasional Papers. A paragon of discrimination and critical touch, 
"Doc" Cook personally edited nine of the sixteen publications in 
the series to datę, on matters ranging from the growth of gov- 
ernment in Vermont to selections from the best of VAAS Stu¬ 
dent Symposia (thus making the Academy one of the few or¬ 
ganizations of professional scholars to publish student work for 
generał readership). The latest gems in this polished string of 
papers include an edited transcript of the 1976 Rutland confer- 
ence on "Vermont and the Year 2,000" and a collection of essays 
"Considering the Cultural Revolution" by members of a VAAS 
delegation to China. A less formal Academy Newslełter conveys 
a miscellany of literaturę, public discussion and VAAS organi- 
zational news to its members. 



How did so protean an organization ever happen? While the 
idea of an Academy seems to have burgeoned in several minds 
around Bennington College during the early 1960s, there's no 
doubt about the identity of the moving spirit for all VAAS' life 
span. Luden Hanks, lean, witty, lofty-browed emeritus an- 
thropologist at Bennington, pursued the ideał with energy and 
resolution. Only a spirit with Hanks' sense of whimsy would 
find it "not at all curious" that the gestation of a cultural 
academy should have transpired in the flaming 1960s at an 
avant-garde citadel like Bennington with its Boston-New York 
oriented cultural cosmopolitanism. 

Lionel Nowak, composer, professor of musie and former dean 
at Bennington, who served as VAAS President in 1975-77, re- 


marked that the Academy was the personal creation of Luden 
Hanks who "just happened to be at Bennington when he and 
some others sensed Vermont's need for encouragement of the 
arts and Sciences." A student of Asian dvilizations who rather 
resembles Don Quixote, Hanks involved the Vermont Academy 
of Arts and Sciences in his special karma. Yet the miracle of faith 
and contemplation required worldly help. An initial attempt at a 
"seed money" grant failed, and Hanks has had to invest his 
own funds in the Academy's viability. Traveling about the State 
in 1965, he won additional support from others with interest in 
the mobilization of Vermont's cultural resources. No weak- 
willed Sancho Panzas were these, but people of vision and 
influence— Alfred Rollins, George Kidder and Edward T. Miles 
of the University of Vermont, Carleton Howe of Manchester, 
Leonard Hoag of Middlebury, Frederick Mold of the Fairbanks 
Museum in Saint Johnsbury, Clarence Willey of Norwich, Alice 
Cooke Brown of Green Mountain College, William Osgood of 
Goddard, Richard Wood of the Vermont Historical Sodety, and 
Reinhold van der Linde of Bennington. 

Hanks served as President for the Academy's first three years, 
staying on as trustee and active program partidpant through the 
tenure of his successors, attorney Hiram Hunn of Plainfield, 
George Clay of Arlington and Lionel Nowak. He personally or¬ 
ganized four VAAS discussion meetings, two Student Sym¬ 
posia, a fireside gathering, a Shakespeare film series, study 
tours of China and West Africa, and the intercollegiate student 
art exhibition in 1977, in addition to writing regularly for the Oc¬ 
casional Papers and Newslełter. His initiative is now being pur¬ 
sued by the Academy's first woman president, Ruth Barnard of 
Wallingford, former Professor of Languages at Green Mountain 
College. 

VAAS has been able to confirm an abundance of hitherto un- 
celebrated talent in the State — not only on college campuses, 
but among non-academics as well. Before launching the Fireside 
Program in 1975, the Academy asked its members to recom- 
mend prospective discussion protagonists with notable exper- 
tise in any fields attractive to informal local groups. The result of 
the survey is a catalogue of several hundred professionals and 
amateurs, craftsmen and scholarly travelers, campus pundits 
and retired sea-lawyers in a multitude of causes ranging from 
Abnakis to Zoómorphism. As George Clay wrote, "Vermont is 
favored by so many men and women of diverse talents and in- 
terests that the only thing lacking was a way for them to share 
these skills morę frequently with others. In a larger State this 
goal might be impracticable or superfluous, but Vermont is 
smali and yet subdivided, its communities close to one another, 
yet clustered in valleys and hollows separated by mountains: 
real mountains, but also mountains of the mind — mountains 
dividing us by age, training, and occupation." 

From its start, the mission of the Vermont Academy of Arts 
and Sciences has been to cross all those barriers, to bring talent 
and interest together, to overcome provinciality and the isola- 
tion of taste. Whether Athenian Plato or the French Sun-King's 
Ministers would recognize their ideals of The Academy in this 
manifestation or not, VAAS stands for cultural democracy in its 
most generous form. 000 


Philip M. Allen , Professor of Social Sciences at Johnson State 
College , has been a trustee and program chairman of the Acadany 
sińce 1973. He writes, lectures and teaches on Africa, the 
Mediterranean and Vermont. 

Jerome L. Wi/ant, Associate Professor of English at Rutland's 
College of St. Joseph The Prauider, is also a VAAS trustee. He has 
published articles on Robert Browning as well as poetry. 
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Part-Time Farmer 

... on Cow Highway #3 


By Noel Perrin 


H ow DO you MOVE a bunch of cattle 
from one pasture to another some 
distance away? Weil, some people walk 
backwards toward the new pasture, call- 
ing "Coom, Bos," and temptingly hold¬ 
ing out a bucket of grain. The cows come 
trailing after. Others prefer to drive the 
herd from behind. They gather the whole 
family, put a guard out on each side, and 
themselves walk in back, holding a pitch- 
fork and shouting "Git along!" 

Still others seek non-human assistance. 
They load two cows at a time in a pickup, 
and drive them to the new pasture as you 
might drive the kids to school. They play 
cowboy (or, in the West, possibly are 
cowboys) and herd them on horseback. 
Or, for super-stubborn cattle, they use a 
tractor. I still treasure the memory of Ed 
Paige's two-year-old buli going down the 
road a few years ago. Ed was driving the 
tractor. Behind the tractor was a heavy 
wooden cart. Behind the cart, and tied to 
it with a ropę, was the buli. He had all 
four legs as stiff as he could make them. 
They were set at about a thirty-degree 
angle forward. The tractor groaned along 
in Iow gear, and the buli came sliding af¬ 
ter, motionless as a statuę. When Ed 
turned off the paved road onto his 
haylane, the bulTs four hooves began 
making furrows three inches deep. You 
could have plowed your garden with that 
buli. 

Then there is one morę way. You can 
build a cow highway, and let the cows 
move themselves. 

There are two new cow highways in 
Thetford this year. Ed Paige's 22-year-old 
son Ellis built one of them, and my old 
friend Floyd Dexter built the other. Both 
were constructed with barbwire and 
homemade fence posts. 

Ellis's highway is 230 yards long, and 
ten feet wide. Its function is to let his six 
Angus and part-Angus beef cattle walk 
from their regular pasture along the edge 
of a hayfield, around a corner, past a 
smali comfield, and into Warren De- 
Mont's back yard. The question im- 
mediately arises, why does he want them 
in Warren's back yard? The answer is that 
it's a back yard scaled to country propor- 


tions. It contains two and a half acres of 
first-class grazing. For his part, Warren is 
delighted to see them come. They not 
only mow the yard free, they are eliminat- 
ing the burdocks by the simple process of 
eating them. 

If there were a brook running through 
Warren's, or even a wet spot on the place, 
there would probably be no highway. It 
would then make sense for Ellis just to 
take a couple of cows over and park them 
for the summer. But there is neither, and 
cows are big drinkers. Ellis can't possibly 
be running them back and forth in his 
truck every time they get thirsty. He'd 
never finish building his house. Espe- 
cially sińce he is building it from so close 
to scratch. He started by buying a smali 
sawmill. Then he cut trees, and sawed 
out the lumber. Now he's framing the 
house up. Since he also has a regular job, 
and in addition is the chief of the Thet¬ 
ford Yolunteer Fire Department, the cows 
simply cannot expect his full-time at- 
tendance. 

Anyone who drives through town and 
uses his eyes can see Ellis's highway, and 
the cow traffic moving back and forth. 
But Floyd's highway is secret. When his 
three milch cows emerge at the far end, it 
seems a kind of magie. 

To visualize it, you must first see the 
village of Thetford Center in your mind's 
eye. As you drive into it on Vermont 
State Highway 113, you are conscious of a 


few houses on each side of the road. 
Floyd's is the last one on the right before 
you reach the center of town. Then you 
pass a little group of brick buildings 
which are the center of town. They're on 
the right, too. First is a sort of little 
mausoleum for Thetford's one Revolu- 
tionary war hero. Then the town hall, 
then the church. Both of these are rosy 
brick from the 1830s. Then come the storę 
and the Betts place, which are clapboard, 
and then Dr. Hopkins's house, also old 
brick. Behind the church you can see the 
cemetery, with open fields at both ends. 
Behind that the trees begin, climbing up 
the side of Meeting House Hill. 

You didn't know it, but all this time 
you were driving parallel to Floyd's cow 
highway. It starts where the back of his 
pasture touches the woods. It runs along 
just inside the trees — past the mauso¬ 
leum, the town hall, the church, the 
storę, Mrs. Betts's, and Dr. Hopkins's. 
After a quarter of a mile run, it emerges in 
a field belonging to Enoch Hill. It has 
crossed property belonging to four differ- 
ent people. While you were idling along, 
admiring the town hall and the church, 
maybe getting a little gas at the storę, lit¬ 
tle did you dream that a brisk traffic in 
Guernseys was going past you in both di- 
rections. Since Floyd lives right in the vil- 
lage, his home pasture is maybe half an 
acre — nothing to three hungry cows. 
Their practice is to trot down their high¬ 
way right after moming milking, and eat 
clover in Enoch's field all morning. Along 
about one o'clock they come home for a 
drink. They may stay home for the after- 
noon and chew cud, or they may hurry 
back to Enoch's for morę clover. Around 
five it's time to hit the road again — back 
home for a light supper of grain, and for 
evening milking. Then it's usually back to 
Enoch's for the night. 

In the city, it's people who are com- 
muters. In the country, it's cows. ofr 
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In the VERMONT LIFE tradition, 

a colorful, factual, delightful Guide 
to the cities and villages and highways and byways 
of the Green Mountain State. 



Morę color, morę pages, morę maps and morę thoroughly read- 
able features than ever before, the 1978 version of "Vermont Life 
Magazine's Guide to Vermont" is proving to be the ideał front 
seat traveling companion. Ideas on where to eat, ideał overnight 
accommodations, real estate to investigate 7 special points of in- 
terest throughout the State, colorful and precise maps and much 
morę. The "Guide” is becoming the ultimate Vermont traveling 
companion. Order today while suppłies last. 


Only $1.50 plus 50 cents postage and handling 
offered by mail exclusively to Vermont Life readers. 
Order from the bind-in envelope contained in this issue. 
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And then there is the story of the 1978 Vermont Life Wall Calen- 
dar. Unfortunately, it is a true story. To wit: 

This was the year we weren't content to leave well enough 
alone. We wanted something new, different and better and hit 
on the idea of buying a special paper for the calendar's stock. 
The paper was coated with a gloss sheen on one side only, and 
that was the side the photographs were printed on. The gloss 
madę them even livelier and morę colorful than before while the 
unglossed side of the paper could be used for the calendar 
spaces and would be easy to write on as it hung on the wali. 

The idea of using paper with gloss on one side and nothing on 
the other proved to be less than inspired. It proved, in fact, to be 
closer to a disaster. Because of the different amounts of printing 
on the two sides of paper, the calendar pages have shown a dis- 
agreeable but uniform tendency to curl. And curling calendars 
are not what we had in mind when we set out to make an "im- 
provement." 

Many of you calendar buyers were kind enough to point this 
problem out to us and some of you even suggested Solutions. 
Paper elips weighing down the lower pages of the hanging 
calendar keep it straight. So does ironing it. Nailing both top 
and bottom to the wali solves the problem. A humidifier also 
helps, we're told. 

But a mistake is a mistake and we feel badly about it. We also 
have taken steps to make certain the curling never happens 
again and already have purchased paper for next year's calen¬ 
dar. That paper is coated on both sides and is firm and bright 
and elear. It won't curl. 

As for this year's calendar . . . we're just swallowing hard. 
Though optimists among us suggest that this year's calendar 
might be well worth saving. It could be a collector's item one 
day: Vermont Life 's only curling calendar. 

Brad Denny, the affable and talented teaching tennis profes- 
sional at Berlin's Wedgewood Tennis Center, feels he is very 
close to achieving national prominence. Ali he needs, he says, is 
some publicity. "An article in Vermont Life would do it. Even a 
mention in the Post Boy column," he claims with enthusiasm. 

We doubt it. But thought we'd mention him anyway. 

And speaking of tennis professionals, all of Burlington was 
talking recently about Townsend Gilbert, the pro at Twin Oaks 
Tennis Center. Gilbert had decided to take a shot at the existing 
world record for continuous singles play which stood, according 
to the "Guinness Book of World Records," at 87 hours. 

Lining up a series of opponents, including Secretary of State 
James Guest and Governor Richard Snelling, Gilbert began his 
run on the record on a Tuesday afternoon. By the following 
Saturday evening, with tender feet, sore hands and still plenty 
of skill and agility, he was still playing as a crowd of 200 at Twin 
Oaks began counting down the seconds. At 7 p.m., Gilbert hit 


his last point and the record was his. Morę than a record. He 
had played 100 hours of continuous tennis, allowing for a 
5-minute break per hour as permitted by the strict Guinness Re¬ 
cord guidelines. "At first, 100 hours didn't feel like it was going 
to be so much," Gilbert said later. "But as the hours stretched 
into days, it really began to take its toll." But at the finish, the 
32-year-old tennis pro seemed exuberant and anything but 
exhausted. If he had it to do all over again, would he? "You 
bet," Gilbert says quickly. "Pd be even morę surę I could do it." 

Along the way to his record, Gilbert raised nearly $20,000 for 
the March of Dimes from contributors who backed his effort. 

One of Vermont Life's most engaging contributors, Noel Perrin 

— author of the regular column, "Part-time Farmer" — has col- 
lected his thoughts. Or at least some of his thoughts, into a book 

— "First Person Rural" — published this Summer by David R. 
Goodine of Boston, Mass. The book assembles many of the col- 
umns which originally appeared here as well as new essays, by 
the man who divides his life between the hallowed halls of 
learning at Dartmouth and the century-old farm he shares with 
his family in Thetford Center. 

Not many Vermonters know that the third oldest Band in con¬ 
tinuous existence is the St. Johnsbury Town Band which was es- 
tablished in 1830 and has been tooting along ever sińce. A to- 
tally amateur organization, the Band has about 35 members and 
all levels of musical ability. A typical concert will present musie 
of John Philip Sousa, Duke Ellington, Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein and the Beatles. Every Monday evening, from Memoriał 
Day to Labor Day, the Band presents outdoor concerts on the 
Courthouse green. The Band closes each season by playing an 
October concert in Peacham as part of that community's Foliage 
Festival. 

The Shelburne Spinners School (featured in the Winter, 1975 
issue) has been closed after six years by its Board of Directors. 
All assets have been turned over to another non-profit Corpora¬ 
tion. According to Marty Illich, representing the school, the 
Spinners were attempting to promote Vermont's agricultural 
heritage by using Vermont wool and causing an inerease in the 
state's wool production. The school also attempted to provide 
an education for potential jobs in Vermont. "We feel that we 
have madę great strides in accomplishing these two goals," she 
reports. "Although we are all going off to individual endeavors, 
several spinners are considering opening a smali business to be 
located here in Vermont dealing with the production and sales 
of fine quality wool garments. If all works out well, we will be 
carrying on the name of Shelburne Spinners, standing for ex- 
ceptionally high quality wool yarns." 



Vermonters have reached back in time and come up with one of 
the most traditional methods for helping State government pay 
its bills that there is in New England. It's a lottery. And so far it's 
doing what it's supposed to do. 

Vermont became the 14th State in the nation to have a State 
lottery and fifty-cent tickets for the weekly Green Mountain 
Gamę are on sale at over 600 locations throughout the State. 
Profits from ticket sales — about 40 percent of the total take — 
go into the General Revenue Fund to be used for Capital ex- 
penditures or debt retirement. It is estimated that some 8 million 
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tickets will be sold this year, with winners getting from $5 to 
$100,000. It's a grand old tradition. 

For the second year in a row, voters in Putney have stated that 
"America the Beautiful" makes a better national anthem than 
the multi-octaved "The Star Spangled Banner." The vote at this 
annual town meeting was 252 to 169 against the traditional an¬ 
them, supporting a stand that was madę last year. Putney and 
its 73-year-old auditor, Julie Rosegrant, achieved national prom- 
inence last year with the crusade to change the national anthem. 
Mrs. Rosegrant contends, and a majority of her townspeople 
agree, that "The Star Spangled Banner" is too difficult to sing 
and that it carries the tune of an old English drinking song. 

The Putney vote, though serious, was largely ceremoniał and 
is not binding on either the town or the rest of the country. 




The industrious, but according to some, not entirely virtuous 
honeybee has been named as Vermont's official State insect. A 
group of Barnard school children, who first thought up the idea 
of giving their State an official bug, testified twice in favor of a 
bill that won speedy legislative approval. Despite a few misgiv- 
ings. Rep. Peter Giuliani of Montpelier pointed out, during 
House debate on the bill, that honeybees' morals leave some- 
thing to be desired. He described how a queen bee kills her 
partner after mating which he suggested was not a terribly good 
example to set for others. But other minds prevailed and the 
measure was approved on a voice vote. 

"Now that the bee has done so much for me, I am happy to do 
something for the bee," said Rep. Hugh Moffett of Brandon in 
support of the measure. To assure the bill's passage, he then 
appealed to the ethnic pride of some of his fellow House mem- 
bers. "I appeal to a special minority of this body to honor and 
revere their heritage with their vote," said Moffett, a former Life 
magazine editor. "The strain of bee which toils in Vermont, and 
indeed throughout America, is the Italian bee." 

Benjamin Harrington, one of the first settlers of Shelburne, 
built a church in that town that was used by all denominations 
and, in 1807, gave the town a village green. Unknown to most 
people, the deed that gave the green retained a reverter clause 
which would return the land to the family or their heirs if it were 
used for anything but the public good. 

One heir, John Butler of Montpelier — manager of the state's 
V1DA program, knows all about the reverter clause. Harrington 
was his great, great, great grandfather. And would he ever 
claim that valuable strip of real estate because it's not being used 
as it was originally intended? 'Tm waiting for them to build 
apartments on it," he says with a grin. 

That day is not likely to ever happen. Benjamin Harrington's 
legacy to Shelburne is highly respected and was recently the 
subject of an official dedication ceremony. A boulder was 


brought to the green, which is located between the Methodist 
and Catholic churches, with an inscription reading: "The 
Paradę, Deeded to the Town by Capt. Benjamin Harrington — 
April 18, 1807." 

Madison Avenue's love affair with Vermont continues and this 
time around, the object of affection is North Clarendon. The 
town, population 450, was the centerpiece for a Honda au¬ 
tomobile ad, a two-page spread that appeared in several na¬ 
tional magazines last Winter. The color photo pictured a smiling 
couple motoring by the one and only dealership in town. 

Despite its new famę, however, North Clarendon must take a 
back seat to Newfane. The Windham County hamlet remains 
the favorite focal point for national advertising in Vermont. It 
began in 1972, when General Motors shipped veteran an- 
nouncer Hugh Downs and several spanking new automobiles to 
the center of the village for a promotional film. 

Later, the makers of Golden Griddle pancake stuff chose 
Newfane as the backdrop for a series of television commercials 
which suggested that Vermonters preferred the artifidal syrup 
to the real thing. Complaints of falsehood and threats of law 
suits caused that commercial to eventually be snatched off the 
air. 

Ray Bates, a contributor to these pages and the owner of a 
British Clock Shop in Newfane, fared better. He penned a tes- 
timonial letter to the Pitney Bowes postage machinę people and 
found himself and his kind words reprinted in magazines all 
over the country. Probably you've seen him. 

And now the Timex Corporation may return Newfane to the 
national limelight come Christmas. It's a catchy idea: a photo of 
all 200 Newfaners proudly displaying 200 different Timex 
watches — all gifts from the company. The photograph was 
taken once but may be re-shot sometime this year: there were 
some technical problems. Regardless, everybody in Newfane 
gets to keep his watch. 

But why Newfane? Vermont has 250 other towns that cer- 
tainly boast some charm of their own. "It's Christmasey," says 
one account executive we asked. "It's a perfect size, has majestic 
architecture and a distinctive holiday flavor." 

In addition to advertising famę, Newfane once was named by 
Pageant magazine as one of the twelve most romantic spots in 
the world, and NBC chose Newfane as the star of a documen- 
tary on a typical New England town meeting. 

So North Clarendon has a ways to go. But most Newfaners 
wouldn't mind if it gets there. A little fresh breeze of publicity is 
fine, but this constant gale is something else. They'd be happy 
to share the wealth — as long as they can keep their watches. 

A worldwide search has been launched to track down former 
Ver mon ter s and their descendants by a group calling itself "A 
Committee to Save a Thurd (sic)." Fletcher Manley, the organi- 
zation's founder, says that studies show only about one third of 
the adult Vermont population are natives. Where did the rest go 
and why did they leave a State many believe is the gem of the 
union? That's what Manley and his committee want to know. 
They also want them back, "knowing there will be no penalties 
and no reprisals." 

"A Committee . . ." asks anyone who knows anyone with 
roots or relatives in Vermont, but residence elsewhere, to con- 
tact it at headquarters in Chester, Vt. 05143. The non-political 
group is composed of natives and newcomers who want to 
preserve the culture and heritage of Vermont. 

And speaking of newcomers, your faithtul Post Boy and his 
wife are currently enjoying the company of one — son Andrew 
Cargill Yachon. 
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Bells 

Weil 

Rung 

By Muriel A. Osgood 
Photographs by 
William Emmons III 



The author leads an outdoor concert in Woodstock above while at right, another of the 
state's major beli ringing groups, The Austin Handbell Choir of Burlington. 


There's no musie played or sung 
To be compared zuith bells zuell rung. 

— Old Bell Inscription 


T he phone rings at five o'clock. 

It's Ed. He won't be able to rehearse 
tonight. He has a special meeting of the 
Ottauquechee Health Center. Ed, a con- 
tractor, rings our largest bells, G, A, A 
fiat. He rarely misses a rehearsal. I phone 
Jane. She is a homemaker and usually 
rings G, A, A fiat but an octave higher 
than Ed. I ask her to ask Tom if he will 
substitute for Ed. Tom is Jane's husband. 
He is an electronics technician and fills in 
when he has time. He is also our program 
commentator, and tapes our concerts. 
Jane says she will have him cali me when 
he gets home, "if he can come." Barbara, 
who rings beside Ed, is responsible for 
middle C, C sharp, B, B fiat. She teaches 


school. With some skillful maneuvering, 
she will be able to cope with at least one 
of Ed's bells if Tom can't come. 

Now let's see how things stand. Shir- 
ley, who works at Killington, rings some 
of our highest bells. She has to be 15 mi- 
nutes late tonight. I can ringher bells until 
she arrives. Now if only Tom . . . the 
phone rings again. It's Tom, who can 
come but will have to leave at eight 
o'clock for a church meeting. 

Oh well, we'll manage. Our next con¬ 
cert is still three weeks away. 

Does all this sound just a bit compli- 
cated? It's just typical planning for our 
weekly beli practice. Bell directors are 
peculiar people — most of us find such 
situations quite a challenge. Furthermore, 
our enthusiasm for this work is so great 
that we are always eager, at the drop of a 
hat, to introduce other Vermonters to this 
lesser known art. 


It's unique. There is no other musical 
activity like it in Vermont — this Old 
World art of handbell ringing. It requires 
intense eon centra tion, a generał musical 
ability, closely knit teamwork and a sense 
of humor. Each ringer has certain bells to 
ring at precise times called for in the 
score, and nobody can cover for him if he 
misses. One miss by one bellringer can 
often precipitate a chain reaction down 
the linę and the ringing can collapse like a 
pack of cards. But morę often, bellringing 
is an enjoyable musical experience. It 
promotes a brand of togetherness that 
would be difficult to equal. There is no 
generation gap: all ages can participate in 
this musical experience — and all ages 
do, here in Vermont. 

It is known that English handbells were 
brought to America in the 20th century — 
around the 1920s — but mostly for the 
purpose of amusement: early bellringing 
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Yermont Handbell Choirs 


Barre 

Congregational Church: "The Youth 
Handbell Choir" organized in 1976. High 
school young people who are ringing 
concerts in this area. 

Burlington 

First Congregational Church: "The Austin 
Handbell Choir" — an outstanding 
group of High School age that has been a 
vital part of the church's musie ministry 
continuously sińce 1963. This is the 
largest choir in Vermont using 44 bells 
( 3 V 2 octaves). 

Baptist Church: A dedicated adult group 
that rings for all special occasions in its 
church. 

Manchester 

First Congregational Church: 'The Liberty 


here was seen as a sort of recreational ac- 
tivity. Down through the ages, however, 
bells have been considered instruments 
of worship. English handbells, like our 
steeple bells, possess a purity of tonę, a 
mystical, spiritual quality that naturally 
identifies them as instruments dedicated 
"To Glorify God." 

Our enthusiasm for handbell ringing in 
Vermont as a part of the church's musie 
ministry mostly stems from the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in New York City. 
This well-known church has such a vital 
program using beli choirs that it has 
sparked the interest of churches 


Belles" — girls in grades 4 through 6. To 
datę they are the youngest bellringers in 
the State and contribute to the church's 
musie ministry as well as to other local 
programs. 

Montpelier 

Bethany Congregational Church: "The 
Bethany Youth Bellringers" — Junior 
High age young people who ring for 
church programs and activities. 

Trinity United Methodist Church: "The 
Trinity Ringers" — an adult group newly 
reorganized by the organist of the 
church. 

East Montpelier, U32 High School: The 
musie instructor has a beli choir in con- 
nection with his musie program. 


everywhere. Today there are well over 
2,000 beli choirs in the United States and 
the majority are connected with church 
musie programs. A great number of our 
Vermont churches have been bequeathed 
sets of bells — a fortunate happening as 
they are costly instruments. 

Our emphasis on worship through 
bellringing can be misunderstood. A few 
years ago, one adult beli choir gave a 
Sunday vesper service on Christmas 
musie in a smali Vermont church. A 
newspaper covering the event chose the 
caption: These Ding-a-lings put on a good 
show. 


St. Johnsbury 

South Church: "The Searchlighters" — a 
smali group of women who ring for 
community church services as well as for 
their own church and have presented 
programs combining ringing and sing- 
ing. 

Springfield 

First Congregational Church: An adult, a 
high school, and a "Caroler" beli choir. 

Woodstock 

First Congregational Church: "The Revere 
Bellringers" (named for the village's four 
Paul Revere steeple bells) — an active 
adult group, the majority of whom have 
been ringing together for the past five 
years. 


Admittedly, our Vermont "Ding-a- 
lings" can put on a good show though 
most would appreciate a morę dignified 
designation. Outside the churches, Yer¬ 
mont beli choirs have been much in de- 
mand to provide programs of varied 
musie for all types of civic activities, as 
well as sharing their joy of ringing with 
those who are confined to hospitals and 
nursing homes. 

Bellringing anyone? It's an exciting area 
of musie well worth exploring. But watch 
out: you may become addicted. Once 
you have started to ring, it's not easy to 
stop! <&> 














Vermont's Grand Canyon 

Gtuechee Gorge 

By Donald Wilson 


T he Ottauquechee river begins in 
the foothills of the Green Mountains. 
It winds through the towns and fields 
and valleys of southeastern Vermont, 
coming to rest in a smali lakę near Wood- 
stock. Then it awakens. Head down, the 
river charges over a 100-foot cliff into a 
frothing pool at the head of the Quechee 
gorge, and rages through the canyon like 
a buli. It halts, exhausted, in a great res- 
ervoir above the Hartland dam; and from 
there slowly slips away into the Connec¬ 
ticut River. 

The Quechee gorge is Vermont's grand 
canyon. It is a vertical fissure in granite, 
165 feet deep, two miles long, a stone's- 
throw wide, and eighteen thousand years 
old. In all seasons people linę the bridge 
which spans the gorge. They clutch the 
rails as they gazę down to the river shin- 
ing in the sun-flecked gloom. 

If a we is a terrible joy — fascination 
bound to fear and respect — the Quechee 
gorge is awesome. One day in June, I 
stood on the bridge blinking in the sun- 
light, watching a bird wheel and soar 
down the corridor of air between the 
great walls. A fellow tourist crept up to 
the raił beside me. He looked down, then 
closed his eyes tightly and backed away. 
He turned around, teetered out to the 
middle of the road, and walked back 
along the yellow linę to the end of the 
bridge. For him, awe was mostly fear. 

I have always been the kind of man 
who wants to be somewhere else, willing 
to take a calculated risk, not for its own 
sake but to solve a mystery. I was awed 
by the gorge too, but it took the form of 
an intense desire to be down there, to 
explore that secret world. The birds-eye 
view was not enough. 

No man can walk the bottom of the 
Quechee gorge. He can reach selected 
spots on the floor, by climbing down be¬ 
side the waterfall, by scaling the sheer 
cliff below the bridge to a smali plateau, 
or by walking down to the lunar-like sur- 
face at the end of the canyon; but every- 
thing between is a mystery; places 
undisturbed sińce the canyon was formed 
thousands of years ago. Like the Grand 
Canyon, the Quechee gorge can be tra- 
versed from end to end only by water. 
But the river is narrow, tortuous, and at 
times dangerously fast. It is not a safe 
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place for a canoe or a raft trip. 

Several years ago, photographer Hans 
Carroll and I began to run the gorge in 
kayaks. As our confidence grew we were 
able to stop occasionally and look around 
this strange, new world. From a birds-eye 
view it is silent, barren of life, unchang- 
ing, brooding in the gloom. But not so. 
Eventually, we chose a bright August day 
when the water was Iow, for a long explo- 
ration. 

Later, from the bridge itself, we looked 
up to the waterfall, hidden behind a 
sharp bend. Only the spray was visible, a 
white haze hanging above the rim. The 
quicksilver river murmured far below. 
The trees, clinging to the walls, seemed to 
awaken with the first light on their tops 
and to begin their descent into the shad- 
ows. We walked across the road to the 
south side and saw the immense walls 
diminish and widen until they blended 
with the green rolling land sloping down 
to Hartland and beyond to the Connec¬ 
ticut river. 

Then we parted. Hans strapped on his 
backpack, filled with cameras, and 
walked to the west end of the bridge. 'Tli 
ropę down to the floor and set up" he 
called over his shoulder, "Meet me there 
in an hour." I strode over to my car: the 
kayak swayed gently in its rack on the 
roof as I drove up the half-hidden road to 
the top of the waterfall. I slipped into a 
wetsuit, adjusted my helmet and life 
jacket and carried my boat to the raił 
fence overlooking the fali. I ducked under 
the raił and, using my paddle as a walk¬ 
ing stick, walked carefully out along the 
smooth, fissured cliff beside the waterfall 
which fell into the pool one hundred feet 
below me. The sun pierced the dark can¬ 
yon and a fish leaped, gleaming, from the 
churning pool. Only a trout could find its 
way up the steep river, over the high 
ledges and boulders — or survive a drop 
over the waterfall. This was the first sign 
of life as I labored down the face of the 
cliff. On a smali shelf at the bottom I set 
my kayak down. Blown spray wiped 
sweat from my face. I sat down, waiting 
for my racing heart to slow and waiting 
for something else, perhaps to become a 
guest rather than a stranger. Only when I 
became part of my surroundings could I 
begin to understand. Gradually the place 


moved toward me, and it was named 
sound. The canyon was an echo chamber, 
repeating the clamor of the river over and 
over again until I could no longer hear it. 
This was the signature of the gorge. 

I was ready. I set my kayak into a smali 
eddy by the ledge and squeezed into it. I 
snapped my sprayskirt over the combing, 
picked up the paddle, and pushed into 
the pool. A great wali of water plunged 
down from the top of the cliff and burst 
into white clouds of foam and spray just 
ahead of the kayak. Then I turned and 
glided slowly down the river. 

Beneath the bridge the gorge became 
steep and the river tricky. I had to con- 
centrate on paddling. As I rushed over a 
ledge and turned around a large boulder 
just above Hans, I saw him clicking his 
camera madly. Below him the river nar- 
rowed suddenly and blasted over a six- 
foot ledge into a bathtub of seething 
water. Hans wished me well but he was a 
photographer and he would not miss the 
action if I failed to stop above the drop. 
But I did. I whipped the kayak into a 
smali eddy beside him. "No picture of the 
year this time," I laughed, and climbed 
out onto the plateau. 

We turned and looked back up to the 
bridge. Tiny figures waved to us in pan- 
tomine. It was the birds-eye world that 
seemed silent and unreal. Ours was filled 
with life and sound. 

I climbed back into the kayak below the 
drop. Hans waved as I shot around a 
corner, moving fast, the river white and 
violent, turning, twisting, dropping. I 
had to maneuver quickly around boul¬ 
ders and through sluices, "eddy-hop- 
ping,"like a man who crosses a stream by 
jumping from boulder to boulder. 

The walls of the gorge gradually 
dropped and widened. People began to 
appear on the banks. I saw a boy sitting 
on a ledge 20 feet above me, playing a 
guitar. Further on, two boys fished from a 
boulder with their backs turned to me. I 
drifted quietly towards them and said 
"Hi" in a falsetto voice. Both jumped a 
foot in the air. After they picked up their 
rods, one said "Did you come through 
there?" 

"All the way," I replied. 

"Wasn't it scary?" 

"No. The Quechee gorge is a friendly 
hermit." 

I climbed out of the kayak and stood on 
the boulder. Together we looked up the 
great canyon without speaking. Then I 
shouldered my kayak and walked away 
slowly over the moonfield to the path be¬ 
neath the trees. I had walked in other 
rooms, heard other voices — and I was 
renewed. c O? 














Trottingbred Horses For Fun(butno profit) 

By Paul Robbins 

Photographs by Richard Howard 


M aybe IN THIS DAY of million- 
dollar athletes, the age of miracles 
is not dead. Perhaps, just perhaps, there 
is someone who is willing to compete just 
for the sake of competing. For the love of 
the sport. No big money. No major head- 
lines nor instant celebrity trips. No crowd 
adulation (because there are no massive 
crowds). Just competing "because it's 
there." 

Unrealistic to hope for, perhaps, but if 
anyone fits that description of innocence 
and athletic purity it may be the trot¬ 
tingbred folks. 

Their ponieś are smaller than horses 
and their prize is morę likely to be a rib- 
bon than a fat purse. But their en- 
thusiasm is rivaled only by the growing 
number of people who are learning about 
the sport and coming back for morę. 
Some claim trottingbred, in fact, is the 
fastest growing family sport. 

"Oh no, it's not for the money. You're 
lucky to get back your expenses, even if 


you win," says Ray Messer, the impish 
68 -year-old former school prindpal from 
Rutland who is one of trottingbred's top 
competitors. Ursula Jarvis of St. Albans, 
who has been racing just two years, 
echoes Messer: "It's certainly not for the 
money. It's the thrill of racing. There isn't 
any money in trottingbreds." 

For those new to the sport, it should be 
explained that trottingbred is a breed of 
horse which results from the mating of a 
standardbred with a pony. Standard- 
breds, which are smaller than thorough- 
breds but larger than ponieś, are used 
most commonly in harness racing. Now 
recognized by the federal government 
as an official breed, most trottingbreds are 
one-quarter to three-quarters standard¬ 
bred. The measurement "ceiling" for 
trottingbreds is 51 inches at the shoulder, 
51 ¥2 inches when shod. 

In the last few years, Vermont has be- 
come one of the prime breeding grounds 
for trottingbreds — fans as well as ponieś. 


A recent national champion marę was 
B&J's Miss Early Star, a sleek black 
beauty owned and driven by Spencer M. 
Fossel of Rupert, who turned in a time of 
one minutę and 6.1 seconds in a half-mile 
heat. Fossel also owned the fourth fastest 
time that year — 1:07.3, recorded by Dear 
Abby, a brown and white marę who was 
eight years old at the time. 

Like standardbreds, trottingbreds puli 
a sulky and driver but, because they are 
smaller, they race two half-mile heats in- 
stead of a whole mile. The horses are 
raced in "time bars," meaning horses 
with similar fastest times race against one 
another. In some races, horses with times 
just one second apart will be pitted 
against each other. 

One amazing element of the sport is 
the fact that drivers rangę from young- 
sters to one gent who turns 90 this year. 
Another surprising aspect is the absence 
of parimutuel betting. There are no il- 
luminated tote boards nor any $2 betting 
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Windows; no touts whispering "psssst, 
go with Shady Lady in the third." And no 
astronomical expense which is part of the 
traditional image of horse racing. Trot- 
| tingbred racing truły is within reach of 
most everyone. 

Racers can get started with just a smali 
investment, in equipment plus a horse. 
"Trottingbred is pretty cheap," says Fos¬ 
sel, who is a director of the International 
Trotting and Pacing Assodation Inc. 
(ITPA), "because the big money hasn't 
gotten into it. But if anyone approves 
parimutuel betting, it'll change over- 
night. 

"We have some rich people, of course, 
but the bulk of trottingbred's participants 
are middle income people," he adds. 
"They may have just one of two ponieś 
and they drive down the night before — 
or even that morning — to where a race 
might be held on a particular weekend 
such as up to Fairfax, Vt., or over to 
Schaghticoke, N.Y. During the week they 

I may be mechanics or salesmen; a lot of 
our drivers have a smali farm and have 
been around horses a large part of their 
■ lives." 

In addition to being one of the sport's 
premier drivers, Fossel has played a 
major role in promoting the sport, espe- 
cially in Vermont. Asked to become a di¬ 
rector of the ITPA, he agreed on one 
condition: the assodation must sanction 
r one "national" race to be held in Yermont 


(the races are designated as "national" 
because they draw entries from Canada 
and distant parts of the U.S. instead of 
just local horses). 

The ITPA went its new director one 
better and approved two races last Sum- 
mer for Vermont. One was held at Man¬ 
chester in late July, reopening the town's 
refurbished and prettied-up 1880-vintage 
fairgrounds, which had gone 22 years 
without any horse racing on its half-mile 
oval. The second race was staged in 
mid-August in Fairfax, where the North¬ 
western Riding and Driving Club has an 
active program. 

"I think all of this is just great," Fossel 
says. "Yermont has a splendid history of 
horses — Justin Morgan, of course, but in 
many other ways, too. In the old days, 
horse racing was a major source of ex- 
citement and fun, even before Justin 
Morgan, and now the people of the State 
have been playing a tremendous role in 
quietly helping trottingbreds become 
popular. These races help recognize what 
they've been doing; it's good for the State 
as well as the sport." 

Most Vermont trottingbred owners 
point right back to Fossel for his work in 
promoting the sport. He became a one- 
man staff in the early going, gathering 
support for the Manchester Fair, bringing 
in the local recreation department and 
newly formed Knights of Columbus 
Council to sponsor the two-day meeting. 
The wooden grandstand was rebuilt, a 
smali handful of carnival rides — includ- 
ing a ferris wheel and merry-go-round, of 
course — were brought in to add to the 


festive atmosphere of an old fashioned 
fair and he assisted in corraling several 
sponsors, such as the Jelly Mili, Rutland 
Savings Bank, Stratton Mountain and 
even the race track in Saratoga who put 
up prize money for various races (richest 
purse was $150). 

"It was a classic case of everyone pull- 
ing together," Fossel said later. "We had 
beautiful weather and each day drew sev- 
eral thousand people who had a good 
time and now they've become, perhaps, 
ambassadors for the sport. They'll tell 
others and hopefully they'11 be back 
again." 

Ray Messer, for instance, built the 
modest wooden enclosure which fits on 
the back of a smali truck and which he 
uses to transport his ponieś Flash, who is 
"somewhere in his 20s," and Eli Dees 
Ebony. He also operates a tack shop in 
Rutland "so I can get dealeris prices on 
buying equipment. It's not a big profit- 
oriented operation but this way I can get 
lower prices for myself and my friends." 
He also takes in pony and horse boarders 
on his smali farm and that profit pays for 
his ponieś' food, he says. 

Such an arrangement helps Messer and 
his friends, of course, but what if you're 
not Ray Messer with a tack shop to cut 
comers on costs? The simple fact is that 
most folks in trottingbred circles already 
have been involved in horses, whether 
for part of a stable or just as a pet, and the 
racing provides another outlet. Trot¬ 
tingbred racing seems to answer the 
age-old question about most things: 
"Weil, now that you've got it, what do 


Top prize for winning horses and dr wers are sometimes nothing morę than 
a trophy. But enthusiasm has never been less measured by materiał reioards. 
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you do with it?" The answer is to race. 

Since there is no big racing Circuit, no 
lengthy season — in short, no big money 
to be madę — trottingbred people are not 
involved with the sport by accident. 

For Spencer Fossel, as with others in 
the sport, trottingbred racing is the 
natural development of other interests. A 
former head of research for a pharmaceut- 
ical company, vice president of four 
others and finally president of his own 
firm, he founded the American 
Bloodhound Club in 1950. Later, he be- 
came interested in raising horses on a 
smali scalę. He raised and showed Mor- 
gans and was introduced to trottingbreds 
four years ago when he bought a show 
pony. 

"It was 1974 and I bought the pony for 
show at the end of the (racing) season. I 
raced her and then bought a trotter in 
Poultney because it had such a beautiful 
gait," he says. He was hooked right 
away, he concedes, and he bought Early 
Star and Abby in 1975. Early Star, the 
speedster, won all five races the next year 
when she set the record and Abby won 13 
of the 14 heats she entered. 

"Fil have to start breeding Abby one 
day," he says, pausing as he gives her a 
liniment rubdown after one of her daily 


workouts at the one-sixth of a mile track 
on his six-acre spread in Rupert, Vt. (pop. 
582). "But she loves to run so the breed¬ 
ing keeps getting delayed." 

He admits his pride for the two horses 
— plus a 3-year-old, Thunder, which he 
bought last Spring — is matched by his 
admiration for Ray Messer's ability with 
horses. "He's as sharp as they come 
when you're on that race track," says the 
retired pharmaceutical executive who still 
holds over 160 patents for various drugs. 

"Ray knows every rule and just how to 
position himself within the rules so he 
can give you a run every time. And if he 
doesn't have a good position, he's still got 
that psychological edge because, at least 
for me, I find myself wondering what 
he's got cooking . . . and that's no good 
because then I get distracted and could 
get away from running the race the way I 
planned." 

Reflecting on why she enjoys trot¬ 
tingbred racing, Ursula Jarvis adds, "I 
just love horses, that's all. I've been 
around them all my life . . . raised on a 
farm and rode old farm horses as a kid. I 
always felt that racing while mounted on 
their backs would be the greatest thrill. 
Now, though, I've tried sulkies and this is 
where the fun is. I don't want to change." 


The sight of a woman driving a trot¬ 
tingbred sulky is not unusual. In a sport 
where teenagers and 90-year-olds com- 
pete, there is precious little room for małe 
chauvinism. 

"There aren't an awful lot of us," Jarvis 
says, "but there are enough. We've got 
three women drivers here in St. Albans. 
Fil tell you, though — we like to beat the 
men. ThaFs really a lot of fun. And no- 
body makes a big deal out of us driving." 

"ThaFs the real family appeal," says 
Fossel. "You've got the kids competing 
against relatives in some cases, over- 
weight guys driving against strapping 
guys or maybe diminutive ones. For in- 
stance, leFs go back to Ray Messer for a 
second: he's what, about 5-foot-5 and 
there isn't a tougher person in the sport. 

"He's wiły and he knows how to 
handle horses. It's beautiful to watch 
him. Ray is a sort of personification of the 
appeal of trottingbred: I hope before Fm 
through I know as much about horses as 
he does." 

Ursula Jarvis remembers the first time 
she met Messer in a race. She smiles. "He 
came up behind me and slipped right 
past me on the inside. Yeah, I remember 
him. I also don't let that happen any 
morę, either." c 





















S OME NOTES ABOUT contributors to this 
issue of Vermont's offidal State maga- 
zine: 

Marjorie Ryerson, photographed belo w 
with her daughter Emily, is a photographer 
and writer living in Central Vermont. She 
edits a weekly column in the White Rwer 
Valley Herald called 'The General Storę" 
and is a reporter for the Barre-Montpelier 
Times Argus. She is also a Staff writer for 
the Canadian Trend Report , writing about 
Canadian transportation and health. 
When she finds time for morę leisurely 
pursuits, they include skiing, tennis, Win¬ 
ter and Summer camping, white and 
smooth water canoeing, piano, hiking, 
poetry, ceramics, and her two pre-school- 
ers, ages five and three. Her article and 
photographs on the reenactment of the 
Battle of Bennington begin on page 47. 

Richard Howard is also a frequent 
contributor and his is a self portrait be- 
low. The Washington-based photog¬ 
rapher has three stories in this issue but it 
was with the Robb family (page 2) that he 
found morę than a group of subjects to be 
photographed. He and writer Donna 
Fitch became friends with the Robb fam¬ 
ily almost instantly. 

Frederick Stetson who wrote the lead 
article in this special Burlington issue 
(page 24) is currently on a leave of ab- 
sence from the Burlington Free Press where 



The Cider Press 


he had been a generał assignment re¬ 
porter. He is pursuing a master of arts 
degree in U.S. history at the University of 
Vermont. Stetson is also a helicopter pilot 
for the Vermont Army National Guard. 

Carolyn Bates, who photographed the 
Burlington story, Ralph Nading Hill s 
article on sailing on Lakę Champlain 
(page 20) and the front and back covers, 
came to Vermont from the Midwest, ini- 
tially to ski. Several years ago, she began 
to try to earn a living as a professional 
photographer and today she is respected 
in the Burlington community as a tal- 
ented artist. Her calendar of sailing ships 
in Lakę Champlain has become extremely 
popular. 

Ava Emerson, whose portraits of her 
neighbors in West Windsor begin on page 
34, is also a professional who is winning 
respect in her adopted community. Orig- 
inally from Florida and after photo- 



Howard 
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Bates 


graphic stints in the Middle East and Bos¬ 
ton, she moved to Reading. Last year she 
received grants from the Vermont Histor- 
ical Society and the West Windsor Histor- 
ical Society to do a documentary, 
"Portrait of West Windsor," portraying 
people and lifestyles in one Vermont 
town. Part of that work is reproduced in 
this issue. 

Nancy Means Wright, who wrote the 
article on Camp Greylock (page 17), a day 
camp for Burlington youngsters, is a 
Middlebury-based free-lance writer, 
mother of four and form er teacher of En- 
glish, French and drama. She is also 
owner-manager of Cornwall Crafts in 
Cornwall, Vt., a craft and early American 
furniture shop. And, she runs a Christ- 
mas tree farm with her husband. 

Other contributors to this special issue, 
which is the largest in the 32-year history 
of Vermont Life, include Tom Slayton, 
who is bureau chief of the Vermont Press 
Bureau in Montpelier and an avid and 
knowledgeable skier and hiker. He wrote 
the article on the historie Old West 
Church on page 8. Teaming up again, this 
time on an article about shooting a kayak 
through Quechee Gorge (page 70) are 
veteran photographer Hanson Carroll 
from Norwich and his friend and writing 
companion, Donald Wilson, a Hanover- 
based neurosurgeon. c 
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SUNNY UP YOUR 
SUMMER DAYS WITH 
GREAT VERMONT LIFE BARGAINS 


Here’s your chance for a summertime bargain bonanza. For only $3.00, we’11 
send you eight different issues of Vermont Life magazine selected at random 
from our shelves. (Sony, we just cant fili specific issue orders with this bargain 
offer.) We guarantee you’11 be delighted with these eight terrific sweeps of 
Vermont splendor. A great chance to reacąuaint yourself with life and living in 
the fabulous Green Mountain State. 



And there’s morę . . . 


Amateur Sugar Maker by Noel 
Perrin is plain how-to and 
pure how-come of a one-man 
sugaring operation in a 
smali Vermont town. It’s 
fuli of the basie infor- 
mation and laced with 
wry observations on 
the art of sugaring. 

Now, only $2.25. 


Both books now 
only half price! 


Ralph Nading Hill’s 
popular book of high 
adventure on Lakę Cham- 
plain, and the saga of the side- 
wheelers that ruled her, is The 
Voyages of Brian Seaworthy. 
On sale right now at $3.50. 


For your convenience, look for the special order envelope in this issue. Offer ends 
August 22, 1978 , so dont delay. And while you re at it, why dont you "sunny up the 
summer” for a friend? Any or all of these bargains would make a delightful (and unex- ^ 
pected) summertime gift. | 















Burlington Harbor 
By Carolyn Bates 

















